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POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE CHURCH. 
BY <HAWANEBEKE. 
Rythm ** What is the German Fatherland? * 
I 


What is this Church? This House of God? 
Ist arches grand, stone, glass and wood? 
Is*t nave and spire and symbol feigned? 
Oh no! more breadth, more search 
You need, to find our Mother Church. 
Il. 
What is this Help? What is this Home? 
Is’t all beneath that lofty Dome 
Where Bible, pulpit, lectern stand; 
Where reigns the grace by genius planned? 
Oh no! still farther roam 
To find our dearest earthly home. 
III. 
What is this Church, this thing we love? 
Is°t crucifix and sculptured dove? 
Ist incense sweet? Is‘t altar high, 
With canopy and candle nigh? 
Oh no; more keen research 
Alone can find God’s blessed Church! 
IV. 
What is the Temple great and grand 
Where you invite with heart and hand? 
Ist apostolic line brought down,— 
Ist deacon, priest, and bishop's gown? 
Oh no! much higher raise 
Your eye to catch our temple’s blaze! 
V. 
What is this building made by God, 
Where prophets, saints and martyrs trod ’ 
Is it yon holy, guarded pale 
Where weakest one need never fail? 
Oh no! yet part you've found 
Of our sweet, mystic, spacious ground! 
VI. 
What is it then? This place you boast? 
I surely now can tell the most— 
Baptismal waters murmur there 
With organ note and praise and prayer. 
Oh no! you but begin 
To hear the harmonies within. 
Vil. 
What is it morey What is it still ? 
Oh let me gaze and take my fill! 
I see the young by bishop blest! 
Ah, at that table, Christ is guest! 
Yes! Yes! I've gained my quest! 
I see it in your tears confessed! 
Vill. 
Ah No! No! No! I'll tell thee now— 
*Tis all thou’st found, and more I trow; 
God's fatherhood! Man’‘s brotherhood, 
Impartial love its motherhood! 
Each free! with one accord 
They praise as one their common Lord! 
5X. 
There are the hosts! there is the Church! 
Abreast they march! no one deserts 
In camp or field. Well may you deem 
All sex ignored. Soul reigns supreme! 
Oh see, eternal light 
Has conquered densest heathen night! 
Ithaca, N. Y., Mid Lent. 














GROWING DECENCY. 








Even the sins of the past are sometimes 
almost consoling, when they serve to mea- 
sure the substantial improvement of the 
present. A good book to bring this home 
to us is Taine’s ‘‘Ancien Régime” at which 
I have just been looking. And one point of 
comparison has a special bearing on the 
present position of women. 

When we complain cf the slow progress 
of the effort for Woman’s social and politi- 
cal equality, we need to bear in mind that 
even refinement and delicacy, in the rela- 
tion between the sexes, are really of very 
late origin; and a certain lapse of time was 





needed to secure even these blessings. It is 
undoubtedly true that this progress was 
coincident on the whole, with the gradual 
emancipation of Woman, but the conversion 
Was not always obvious; and at any rate, it 
is hard to hurry human progress, and the 
great point is to be assured of something 
gained, however small. 

The simple fact is, so far as decency is 
concerned, that it is not yet a hundred years 
old, either in English or French society,— 
if we except the brief period of Puritanism. 
Ido not mean merely that there were bad 
things said and written, in earlier centuries, 
but that those bad things were the delight 
of what was esteemed the best society, 
among both men and women. Taine shows 
that the social entertainments given by 
statesmen and cardinals, down to the end of 
the last century, were marked by scenes vf 
the most outrageous grossness; and that 
grave and decorous men,such as Malesherbes, 
knew the whole of Voltaire’s infamous 
mock-epic poem, ‘La Pucelle’” by heart. 
He also quotes George Sand as saying, in 
her autobiography, that she found among 
her grandmother's papers epigrams and po- 
ems so indecent that she herself did not dare 
to read them through; and these bore the 
names of priests and gentlemen whom she 
remembered in her childhood, as apparent 
models of propriety. Yet the poems and 
tales which were read with delight by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and Horace Wal- 
pole, in England, were little better. In 
*‘Lockhart’s Scott” there is a story of an 
old lady’s asking Sir Walter Scott to pro- 
cure for her some of Mrs. Behn’s novels, 
which she remembered to have been so en- 
joyed by every body in her younger days. 
He obtained them for her, with some re- 
luctance. and she afterwards confessed to 
him that she could not, in her old age, read 
them without blushing. I have two edi- 
tions of a collection of ‘Poems by Eminent 
Ladies,” published first in 1755 and then 
about 1770. They were collected in all se- 
riousness, apparently, as ‘‘the most solid 
comphment that can possibly be paid to the 
Fair Sex.” Nine tenths of them are grave 
and decorous enough; and yet they contain, 
from one author especially, poems of such 
extraordinary grossness that no decent pub- 
lisher would now print them. This writer 
was the intimate friend of the Princess 
of Orange and many others of the nobi- 
lity. 

Those who have had occasion to examine 
even the American newspapers of the last 
century, know that they frequently contain- 
ed anecdotes, jokes and doubles entendres 
such as the Police Gazette of the present day 
would not print. In a Newport newspa- 
per of the year 1793 I lately came upon a 
poem, transcribed from another paper—a 
poem of such unveiled indecency that I 
could scarcely believe my eyes when I read 
it, and can scarcely believe my memory when 
I think of it; and yet Newport had then a 
society unsurpassed in America for cultiva- 
tion and refinement. It was and is to me 
inexplicable how such impropriety could 
have been tolerated in newspapers that 
must have gone into every family; but the 
only inference is that there must have been 
a very substantial gain. And when we see 
how recent that gain is, it makes us charit- 
able to the present and hopeful of the fu- 
ture. We see that it has taken a very long 
period, in man’s evolution, to “‘let the ape 
and tiger die” as Tennyson says; and we 
can therefore possess our souls with more 
patience, even if those animals be not yet 
extinct. It is the first step in the extinction 
of wild beasts, when they keep themselves 
out of sight. . W. B, 





oe 
WAS WASHINGTON A FEDERALIST? 





Eprrors WoMAN’s JouRNAL:— While tak- 
ing no exception, for myself individually, 
to Col. Higginson’s application of the term 
‘*Federalist,"—to me a title of honor,—I 
beg leave to make a passing remark upon 
one point in his communication, and to dis- 
sent from him wholly upon another. The 
names he lays claim to, those of Franklin, 
Jefferson and Sam Adams, as lending their 
luster to his doctrine of democracy, I for- 
bear easily to dispute with him. It might 
indeed be difficult to show that the two lat- 
ter were Democrats according to his own 
definition. Nor even to Franklin’s name is 
his title so clear as to be beyond question; 
for an unsigned scrap of writing thrown 
aside among waste papers, and identified as 
his only by the monstrously critical eye of 
Mr. James Parton, is slight evidence even 
of a transient or lightly held opinion. But 
suppose the writing his, and his opinion the 
one expressed,—that every adult male citi- 
zen hasa right to vote, with or without 
knowledge, and to whatever effect. The 





fact that this opinion, after all the volumes 
of his published letters and writings was 
left to be discovered in a neglected scrap, 
shows that it was of very little importance 
to him, and far from being a binding prin- 
ciple. However, | am induced from half a 
dozen words let fall by him in the Federal 
Convention to think that he cherished such 
a notion, though without considering it of 
great consequence. With the other two the 
ease is different. Will Col. Higginson tell 
me by what evidence he is assured that they 
held his doctrine? I have read the life of 
Samuel Adams quite through but once, and 
my memory,—especially as the reading took 
place some years since,—may easily deceive 
me; but it certainly does deceive me, if he 
ever proclaimed the universal right to vote; 
and as I understand that he consented to the 
Constitution of Massachusetts, by which a 
property qualification for Suffrage was es 
tablished, it is not easy to conceive of his 
having pledged himself to any such opin- 
ion. Jefferson, again, in a private letter or 
two, complained that Suffrage was so much 
restricted in Virginia; but I fail to recall 
any instance in which he distinctly put forth 
what Col. Higginson regards as the cardinal 
doctrine of democracy. However, the lat- 
ter is welcome to both names. I will not 
contend in a case which is to me of so slight 
importance. 

But in the case of Washington one cannot 
feel the same indifference. And I am total- 
ly unable to think with the accomplished 
Colonel, that Washington’s position in poli- 
tics was at all equivocal. It is no less than 
certain that he was in doctrine and in prac- 
tice, and equally with any man in the coun- 
try a Federalist. He wished not indeed to 
be known by any party name. He strove 
hard to prevent a party division. His earn- 
est desire was to unite the patriotism intelli- 
gence and integrity of the land in the one 
work of establishing good government, and 
securing its effects for the nation. He was 
unwilling that the unity of effort should be 
compromised by party names and badges. 
And as he did not take the title of Federal- 
ist, so he rejected that ef Republican. He 
even rejected it, once at least, for the nation 
as for himself. When Jefferson, as Secreta- 
ry of State, introduced the words “our re- 
public” into a state paper, Washington re- 
monstrated, and caused them to be erased. 
It was a republic he said, but ‘‘that had not 
been the style used.” The opposition were 
just then exchanging their title of ‘‘anti- 
Federalist” for that of ‘‘Republican;” and 
he would sooner forbear to call the govern- 
ment what it really was than lend its name 
to the ‘‘Republican” party. So far, then, 
as concerns the mere name, he may be re- 
garded as ‘‘not belonging unequivocally to 
either side.” But that was the extent of his 
neutrality. All beyond this, which might 
to a hasty observation seem such, was sim- 
ply consideration and patience. As he 
would not willingly give pain, it was pain- 
ful to him to contravene the wishes of half 
the people, even when he thought them in 
error. He went as far as duty would let 
him go toward sparing the desires and opin- 
ions in which he had neither part nor plea- 
sure. As his mind, again, was ably judi- 
cious rather than quick and conceptive, and 
as he was rather disposed to form judg- 
ments upon considerations presented than 
to strike out in an originally formative 
way, he could not seem forward and _ pro- 
nounced. But besides this, there was a 
principled slowness in his movement. He 
would, if possible, proceed by such steps 
that the unformed political sentiment of the 
country might shape itself with the pro- 
gress of his administration. And there can 
be no doubt that just this reserve and this 
considerate pace aided the vast dignity and 
weight of his character to make him the 
one man in America able, as chief magis- 
trate, to sustain the republic through the 
shocks and storms that beset its first years. 

But the fact remains: he was a Federal- 
ist, if the cast of his politics and course of 
his action could make him one,—as much a 
Federalist in the sense of that day as Ara- 
ham Lincoln was a Republican in the sense 
of a later day. He differed from the Fed- 
eralists in not one distinctive point of doc- 
trines; he separated from them upon not one 
distinctive measure. Such is the broad fact; 
and I submit that it leaves no room for ques- 
tion as to the distinguishing character of 
his politics. And it is to be added that his 
administration was steadfastly supported by 
Federalists only, and was assailed only from 
the camp of which Jefferson became the 
chief. How is it possible, in face of such 
facts, to think his politics equivocal? 

But if more evidence be wanted, I put 
Jefferson himself upon the stand, finding 
his testimony in what he did and what he 
said. In the style of that jacobin suspicion 
which is to itself its own sufficient evidence, 








Jefferson imputed to the Federalists mo- 
narchical designs. Now, Washington was 
the first man, from whose lips and against 
whom he wrote down words to sustain that 
imputation. He left the cabinet to enter,— 
with sedulous concealment of the fact from 
Washington,—into busy and bitter opposi- 
tion. He first wrote to the president to say, 
in reinforcement of professions made before 
his retirement, ‘I cherish tranquility too 
much to suffer political things to enter my 
mind at all;’ and then went at his work, 
hammer and tongs. He admitted that 
Washington was honest, but wished “his 
honesty and _ his political errors” might not 
give occasion to cry, ‘‘Curse on his virtues, 
they have undone his country!” He wrote 
weekly letters—‘‘doses,” he called them—to 
the opposition in Congress, instigating them 
to unsparing resistance to the administra- 
tion. In the letter to Mazzei, he ranked 
Washington expressly with the enemies of 
“liberty and Republican government.” 
When Washington’s term of service expir- 
ed he rejoiced, saying that all the monarchi- 
cal tendencies of the government had been 
due to the president’s ‘“‘preponderant popu- 
larity,” and that, ‘‘that influence being with- 
drawn,” things would return toa right Re- 
publican course. In December 1800 he de- 
clared that there had been no Republican 
government up to that date, ‘‘but only its 
travesty.” In later years he claimed that 
“the civil revolution of 1800,” signified by 
his own election, ‘‘was as real a revolution 
in the principles of the government as that 
of 1776 was in its form” (italics his own). 
What could all this signify? Plainly that 
Washington’s administration at least, was 
regarded by him as unequivocally Federal. 
But how could it be so, if the president him- 
self was nota Federalist?—unless indeed he 
was a mere cipher in his own government. 
Mr. Jefferson, however, declared him no 
Federalist, —that is, he began to do so ata 
late date, when it had become too apparent 
that Washington’s name was to abide in 
greatness of renown forever, and that his 
own could sustain no rivalry with it. Then 
he put himself forth to defend the other 
against the imputation of Federalism. His 
defence completes and crowns his witness 
to the contrary of his assertion. For its 
purport was this: that Washington had been 
indeed, and from decay of mind could only 
be a cipher in his own government. _Lit- 
erally, that was the defence. Washington 
had acted as a Federalist, but was none, 
for he was ‘‘seduced?” He was no Feder- 
alist, though acting as such,—for his mind 
was so much enfeebled by age that he was 
not responsible for his action, nor even 
aware of its nature! ‘The energy of his 
mind was relaxed,”’ he was disposed ‘‘to let 
others act and even think for him,” and so 
approved measures without at all under 
standing them! And at last, in the weak- 
ness of senility, he was so much ‘‘seduced” 
as to write letters and express sentiments, 
“over which,” says Jefferson, with a fine 
touch of Pecksniflfian pathos, ‘‘humanity 
will forever weep as monuments of mortal 
decay.” Washington, meantime, had an- 
ticipated this pretended defence (for the 
trick began early) at atime when he little 
dreamed that Jefferson himself over his 
grave would insult his memory withit. He 
told Jefferson in 1792 that ‘the would be a 
fool to swallow the little sugar plums” of 
praise for himself which were mingled with 
denunciation of his government,—that the 
opposition ‘in condemning the administra- 
tive of the government condemned him, for 
if they thought measures were pursued con- 
trary to his sentiments, they must conceive 
him too careless to attend to them or too 
stupid to understand them.” The man 
who heard that and wrote it down was the 
one to “defend” Washington afterwards by 
alleging that he had been indeed,—though 
effect of age, alas! too stupid to under 
stand” the measures he approved. Could 
he in another manner have confessed with 
equal force that Washington, as tested by 
the conduct of his administration, was a 
Federalist? He has placed the alternative; 
Federalist, or enfeebled in mind. And _be- 
cause he has done so,—not from a care to 
contend for the support of great names,—I 
can abate nothing from the rigor of the fact: 
Washington was no partisan, nor could he 
be such, but by the principles he cherished, 
the measures he approved, and the course 
of his entire administration, he was in clear 
union with the Federalists. And Jeffer 

son’s efforts to excuse him on the score of 
mental debility, and so to recover his name 
for the use of that democracy which he all 
his life reprehended, and through his whole 
administration had to’ struggle against, 

are among those passages in all _ litera- 

ture that I am least able to read with pa- 

tience. 

D. A. W. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Susan E. ANGELL has been elected on 
School Committee of Woburn. 

Mrs. SARAH WARNER has been elected 
on School Committee of Westminster. 

Mrs. E. G. Caswe.w has been elected on 
School Committee of Mattapoisett. 

Mrs. MatiLpA J. GAGE is publishing a 
series of Centennial letters in the Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., Recorder. 

Miss Jusia E, Sairu’s translation of the 
Bible will be printed and ready for sale 
about the middle of April. 

Mrs. Mary CLEMMER has entirely recov- 
ered from her recent severe illness. She 
will pass the summer in Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Horatio Seymour, of Buffalo, has 
bequeathed about twenty thousand dollars 
to various Episcopal and local charities. 

SABRINA VON STEINBACH, known as ‘‘The 
Fair Saba,” was the designer of the famous 
Cathedral of Strasburg, the finest building 
in Europe. 

Miss Maria Mirene.., Professor of 
Astronomy at Vassar College, has been en- 
gaged to deliver a lecture in Cincinnati 
within a few weeks. 

Mrs. JANE GRAY SwIssHELM intends to 
goto Europe. She will be accompanied by 
her daughter, who will enter the Musical 
Conservatory at Leipsic. 

Mrs. Bersky Perkins, of Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts, celebrated her ninety-fifth birth- 
day by presenting one thousand dollars to 
each of her six daughters. 

Mrs. M. J. E. Minuar, editor and pro- 
prietor of “Truth for the People,” Detroit 
Mich., will hereafter devote a large part of 
her paper to the Temperance cause. 

Mrs. Epwarp Creieuron, who died in 
Philadelphia recently, willed $100,000 to es- 
tablish a Roman Catholic College at Oma 
ha, Neb., to be called Creighton College. 

Mrs. M. M. Exuior, of Minnesota, made 
a call at the office of the WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
recently. She was invited by the Woman’s 
Club to their afternoon entertainment and 
to tea. She also lectured in the vicinity. 

Mrs. HENRY CHADBOURNE, of Sebago 
Lake, has a valuable collection of relies. 
She has a cane and silver knee buckle which 
belonged to Washington; also a diary writ- 
ten during the Revolutionary war by an 
officer. 

Miss SEWARD, M. D., of the Presbyterian 
Mission at Allahabad, has a large dispensa- 
ry and zenana practice, having seen 2,980 
patients during the year. She has been ask- 
ed into many Hindu zenanas and Moham- 
medan homes. 

Mrs. SENATOR HENDERSON, of Missouri, 
whose correspondence from St. Louis signed 
“Dot” is well known to our readers, is 
about to publish a book entitled ‘Practical 
Cooking and Dinner Giving.” It will be 
issued by Harper & Bros. in May. 

Rev. Puasse Hanarorp, who is pastor 
of a flourishing church in Jersey City, re- 
cently added to her other labors by preach- 
ing in this city and Philadelphia during 
the week. Her discourse last Sunday even- 
ing was on Charlotte Cushman. 

Miss Fenwick MILLER, whose able reply 
to the speech of Admiral Maxse against 
Woman Suffrage was published entire in 
the Bee-Hive, will visit this country this 
summer. She is one of the youngest of the 
Woman Suffragists of England, and is a val- 
uable auxiliary to the cause. 

MADAME DuBois CoprpENNEAUX, who 

yas Napoleon ITI,’s wet nurse, died at Ge- 
neva on the 8th of January at the age of 
ninety-four. This venerable woman was 
born at Berney. General Dufour often 
went to see her, and they always talked long 
and tenderly of ‘their child.” 

Mrs. MARGARET F, SULLIVAN, in treat- 
ing in The National Teacher's Monthly of 
some cases of historical jealousy of Woman 
toward Woman, says: ‘‘A school superin- 
tendent assured me, the other day, that a 
certain lucrative school principalship would 
be conferred upon a woman, capable and 
experienced, if the assistant teachers—all 
women—did not so strenuously object.” 
Mrs. Sullivan thinks that the greatest obsta- 
cle in Woman’s way is Woman. 


Mrs. Laura C. HoLtoway, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., who has already gained a distinguish- 
ed position as a journalist, has made a suc- 
cessful debut as a lecturer. She delivered 
her lecture entitled ‘“‘An Old Grudge—A 
New Fuss” in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, last week, to a large audience; and 
she repeats it the present week, on the 
night of April 6, in the large hall of the 
Cooper Union. Her subject is ‘‘Woman’s 
Right toa Share in the Government,” which 
she is said to treat in a new manner. 


* 
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THE PRESS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Mr. Kimball of Boston stated in the de- 
bate (on Woman Suffrage, in the Legisla- 
ture) that he had a wife and four daughters 
whom he had consulted on the subject, and 
they had united in asking him to vote 
against the bill. If one judges by the sen- 
timent expressed by ladies met in society 
outside strong minded circles, the propor- 
tion is at least ten to one against asking for 
Suffrage. **Warrington,” who was at one 
time quite active in laboring for legislation 
on the subject, had abandoned all idea of 
any good to be realized by Dr. Blackwell's 
method, some time before his death.—Bos- 
ton Letter to Springfield Union. 

We are not so much surprised that the 
Woman Suffrage bill should have been de- 
feated in the lower branch of the State 
Legislature, as we were at its previous pas- 
sage by the Senate. It would certainly be 
an unfair and unworthy aspersion of the 
upper branch to say that they were willing 
to pass the bill because they knew it would 
be killed in the House, yet we cannot help 
thinking they would have acted more cau- 
tiously, if not more conservatively, had 
the responsibility rested solely on them. 
We have already told the friends of Woman 
Suffrage that they were beginning at the 
wrong end of the difficulty. Let them 
carry on the crusade among the women, 
themselves, and when the sex is convinced 
that it wants the ballot, their enfranchise- 
ment will follow as a matter of course. So 
long as the great mass of women are con- 
tented as they are, the Legislature is not 
likely to change the existing laws.— Wor- 
cester Aegis and Gazette. 





The Woman Suffrage Amendment to the 
Constitution which had passed the Senate 
was rejected in the House by a vote of 77 
to 127. The result is not a very different 
result from what was anticipated by the 
friends of the cause, and does not indicate 
the prospects of the movement. We think 
it is well that the proposed amendment was 
not adopted, for its submission to a popular 
vote at this time would undoubtedly have 
been followed by defeat. The friends of 
Woman Suffrage must ‘‘wait a little longer.” 
It would be folly to submit this question to 
a popular vote at the present stage of the 
discussion. But it will come by and by. 
Meanwhile it is melancholy to notice so 
many women who fail to see that they have 
a duty to perform in taking part in the 
choice of rulers and the making of laws.— 
Salem Observer. 

We must continue to warn the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL of the immense injury it is doing 
the cause it represents by the preposterous 
method of argumentation in which it some- 
times indulges. When it singles out the 
voters who pay a poll-tax as an illustration 
of the evils of partial Suffrage, it commits 
a blunder fatal to its own reform. If Wo- 
man Suffrage is ever carried, it will be on 
the ground that it is the equal right of all 
citizens; will it aid the recognition of that 
principle to make it appear, directly or in- 
directly, that poor citizens ought not to 
vote? By the theory of our institutions, it 
is not property that votes, it is human be- 
ings. The man who pays only a poll-tax 
has a right to vote exactly as sacred as that 
of the millionaire. Don’t yousee that when 
you imply that a citizen should not vote be- 
cause he happens to be poor, you are talk- 
ing nonsense as gross as those do who say 
that a citizen should not vote because she 
is a woman? If Woman Suffrage means 
only the ballot for women who have prop- 
erty, then we will not support Woman Suf- 
frage. The opponents of Woman Suffrage 
must delight in reading the WoMAN’s Jour- 
NAL; it is as polite as Mrs. Malaprop—it 
argues both sides of the question. —Boston 
New Age. 

For several years past, the Republican 
party of Massachusetts has been statedly 
assuring the Woman Suffrage movement of 
its distinguished consideration. Only last 
year, the State Convention gladdened Mr. 
Blackwell's heart by solemnly resolving that 
the party in State affairs would ‘‘support 
all measures that concern the equal rights 
of all American citizens irrespective of 
sex.” Yet when the question of the ballot 
for women comes up in a practical shape 
in the popular branch of the General Court, 
only 69 Republicans vote ‘‘aye,” while 90 
trample on the plank in the Worcester plat- 
form, and shamelessly vote ‘‘nay.”’ The 
moral is, that planks in party platforms are 
very insecure pieces of timber for unso- 
phisticated reformers to tie to.—Springfield 
Republican. 

Female Suffrage was defeated in the 
House of Representatives, but received so 
large a vote that its advocates will be en- 
couraged to renew the struggle with vigor. 
We are sorry to believe that finally the 
measure will carry. The people seem de- 
termined to try the experiment of the abso- 
lute equality of the sexes in all the relations 
of life. In some respects women now have 
the advantage, laws being enacted upon the 
supposition that they need more protection 
and greater securities. This will not be, 
when they stand up to be counted as men— 
vote as men, and transact business, acquire, 





hold, and transmit property as men can do. 
They will then have no claims to respect 
that men have not, and equality of rights 
must bring it equality of duties. 

Most may we fear danger to the family. 
The marriage relation is founded upon the 
idea of the inferiority or dependence of the 
women. We talk of the ‘chains of matri- 
mony” on this account. The worst condi- 
tion of slaves is when they can be sold and 
removed from the lands they cultivate, hav- 
ing no fixedness of relations; so the worst 
condition of the female is where women are 
common, as in the most barbaric States. 
When the slave is changed to the serf he is 
advanced; as Woman was when she passed 
to the “chains of matrimony,” the husband 
having authority and being bound to pro- 
vide for and defend her. But go beyond 
that, where will it lead us? The woman 
without dependence, will as much be with- 
out other claims that come from a simple 
contract; and if it does not put us on the 
high road to great temptation, female de- 
basement, and the pool of “free love,’ we 
shall be glad of that result, but so it now 
seems to us.—Newburyport Herald. 

The resolve to amend the Constitution so 
as to secure to the women of Massachusetts 
the right to vote and hold office, has been 
passed by the Senate. This journal has 
been the inflexible advocate of the exten- 
sion of this privilege to the women of the 
Commonwealth. In intelligence, culture 
and virtue they are fully the equals of our 
male population, and in a majority of cases 
will vote with a higher appreciation and 
understanding of the obligations which the 
possession of the Suffrage imposes. We 
are sadly in need, in the body politic, of 
the refining and purifying influences which 
high-toned women alone can impart; and 
we shall hail with pleasure the day when 
females of this class shall occupy seats in 
both branches of our Legislature. Who 
doubts that Julia Ward Howe would be an 
ornament to the Senate from Boston, while 
the garrulous Stedman, who has come down 
to us from a period nearly as remote as the 
time of Noah's ark, is a person whom we 
are by no means anxious to exhibit as a 
specimen brick of Massachusetts states- 
manship. Mrs. Margaret Campbell, now 
or late of Springfield, a speaker in behalf 
of Woman Suffrage, and Mrs. Louisa An- 
drews of the same city, would fill the place 
now occupied by Tilly Haynes with greater 
credit and honor to that wealthy and en- 
lightened constituency than he possibly can. 
And as for that embodiment of fogyism 
and conservatism, Mr. George D. Robinson 
of western Hampden, there are many la- 
dies in that district who are, morally and 
intellectually, his superiors. It is a fact 
worthy of consideration that, other things 
being equal, the girls and women of Massa- 
chusetts take on finish and polish more 
readily than the boys and men; and when 
we hear such nonsensical talk about them 
as this Robinson has indulged in during the 
discussion of the question in the Senate, 
we have been strongly impressed with the 
conviction that he deserved to be hooted 
out of that honorable body by his fair con- 
stituents, as the mildest punishment that 
could be inflicted upon him for his inex- 
cusable stupidity and perverseness. Sena- 
tor Gaylord of Hampshire and Senator 
Shores of southern Berkshire, the only 
Democratic members from the four wes- 
tern counties voted for the resolution. All 
honor to them. It is, however, morally 
certain to fail in the House, as two-thirds 
of all the members voting will be required 
to pass it. But its friends should insist 
upon the right to stand up and be counted 
from year to year until it is adopted, as it 
certainly will be, at no very remote period. 
—Northampton Journal and Free Press. 

de - 
MRS. JAILORESS JONES. 





LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

A certain little woman living in Jersey 
City has from time to time occupied a por- 
tion of public consideration; this is Mrs. 
Ericka C. Jones, for four-years-and-a-half 
Warden of the Hudson County jail, proba- 
bly the only woman in the world who holds 
such a position. 

Her history is briefly this: some seven 
years ago her husband obtained the appoint- 
ment of jailor at this institution and moved 
to it with his bride. From the time of their 
incoming a marked improvement in the ad- 
ministration of the jail became apparent, 
which continued, when after two years Mr. 
Jones was stricken down with softening of 
the brain which reduced him to a condition 
of idiocy for six months before his death. 
When at last this occurred, by unanimous 
vote of the board of Freeholders the wo- 
man who had really performed the duties of 
jailor was appointed Warden of Hudson 
County jail. 

All this has been a matter of report in the 
papers, as well as the attempt to oust her 
from the position, which was made last fall 
when certain male politicians wanted the 
place for some friend and voter and ap- 
pealed to Attorney General Vanetta who 
gave an opinion adverse to the lady’s claims. 
Resolutions on the subject were passed by 
various Woman Suffrage societies, and anx- 
ious to see the subject of so much dispute 
and hear her story from her own lips, a par- 





ty of ladies was made up to call upon her. 

Hudson County jail stands in the same 
enclosure with the court house, a small, 
neatly kept park, well-shaded by fine trees, 
and standing on very high ground com- 
mands a view over the North River, and New 
York Bay. The building is a substantial 
one of stone with nothing of the repulsive 
aspect of a jail about it. 

Asking for Mrs Jones, we were at once 
shown into the office. We had expected to see 
a woman of middle age and somewhat stern 
aspect. Instead we beheld a pretty, young 
creature, apparently not more than twenty- 
five years old, with bright, black eyes, wav- 
ing brown hair, good features and plump 
figure. She was very neatly dressed and 
pleasant in manner, making us cordially 
welcome. We were conducted into a pret- 
ty parlor and at once begged her to tell us 
all about her case, which she did very clear- 
ly and concisely. When she was left a 
widow with two little children, she had no 
idea that this place would be given her, but 
it was tendered to her by unanimous vote 
of the board of Freeholders. At that time 
there were in jail three desperate criminals, 
Proctor, Demsing and Foley, bank robbers, 
and some persons feared that a woman could 
not hold them, but they were safely trans- 
ferred at the proper time, from the jail to 
the State Prison. ‘‘And,” she added with 
a bright smile, ‘‘I never have lost a prisoner, 
which is more than many men jailors can 
say. Some of them tried to escape last fall, 
but I had warning in time, sent for the 
police, and the attempt was prevented.” 

‘‘And do you think there is any danger of 
your being turned out?” 

“I don’t know. I intend to remain in the 
place until the end of my term, if possible, 
since as long as the effort to dismiss me is 
based solely on the ground of my sex and 
not of my incompetency it ought justly to 
be resisted.” 

‘But Attorney General Vanetta gave an 
adverse opinion to the legality of your ap- 
pointment.” 

“Yes, but ex-Attorney General Robert 
Gilchrist, a very able lawyer, has given an 
opinion in my favor, while Mr. Lippincott 
counsel of the board when I was appointed, 
also held that I was eligible for the place.” 

She then went on to tell us some of the 
petty persecutions and indirect measures 
which have been resorted to in order to in- 
duce her to resign or go away, as her term 
of office will not expire for two years. 
When her husband was given the position 
the allowance consisted of 40 cents a day 
for each prisoner, 50 cents for each sick 
person, 25 cents for every committal and 1244 
for every discharge. The daily allowance 
has been cut down from 40 to 25 cents, and 
all the other allowances have been entirely 
done away with. She is, therefore, at this 
moment running that jail on 25 cents a day 
for each prisoner. Out of this sum she 
must pay for all food, all salaries of assist- 
ant jailors, etc., all wages of servants, and 
even the furniture of the place. She is sup- 
plied with fuel and gas, but no stores of 
any description. She has also had other 
annoyances, the payment of money justly 
due has been opposed or delayed, and where- 
as her husband was required to give bond 
for only $5000 she has been forced to give 
one for $10,000. She has also been troubled 
by the visits of persons representing them- 
selves to be reporters of papers, who have 
wished to borrow money of her, and fail- 
ing in this, have printed disagreeable arti- 
cles about her. She has, of course, no 
salary whatever. ‘‘However, I doas well 
as I can with the money I receive,” she said, 
with that pleasant smile. ‘‘And now would 
you like to see the jail?” 

Of course we would, and we were pre- 
sently shown through a heavily barred door 
into the long corridors of the jail proper. 
Here we found everything as neat as the 
most perfect cleanliness could make it. The 
walls and even the floors being whitewashed 
or painted white, and being perfectly spot- 
less. On one side large windows gave am- 
ple ventilation and showed a lovely pros- 
pect; on the other were the cells, the men 
in them reading, smoking or talking. There 
were some desperate looking fellows among 
them, and one man lying all in a heap who 
had been brought in the night before, badly 
cut, having killed the man with whom he 
had fought. Up stairs, in light, open cor- 
ridors, not locked in their cells, were the 
people brought here for drunkenness, the 
men on one side, the women on the other. 
There is in this prison the usual propor- 
tion between the sexes—130 men, to 30 wo- 
men. Nota solitary woman criminal, those 
here being all sent in for intoxication. As 
we approached the women’s prison we heard 
asweet chorus of voices singing ‘‘Nearer 
my God to Thee,” and we founda group at 
work and looking comfortable and almost 
happy. One woman held her baby in her 
arms, another, very tastefully dressed, was 
making crochet mats, but most of them 
were sewing for the jail, making caps for 
the men to wear during the summer when 
they go out and work in the grounds. We 
went over the institution in all its parts, 
saw the store-room, the medicine-room, and 
the kitchen where dinner was in prepara- 
tion. The allowance per day for each pris- 
oneris half a loaf of bread and a pint of 
coffee for breakfast, and half a loaf of 
bread, half a pound of meat, and a pint of 





soup for dinner. We saw the soup in pre- 
paration and it looked very wholesome. Of 
the bread, we ourselves partook and it was 
certainly excellent. Having completed our 
tour of inspection and been hospitably en- 
tertained, we bade the fair warden good bye 
with every wish that she may be able to 
maintain her position to the end of her term 
of office, and not to be ousted by any un- 
fair means. 

Ex-Attorney Gilchrist’s opinion on her 
case is an able endorsement of her position. 
He says in the first place that as Attoyney- 
General Vanetta’s adverse view was not 
given officially, it is not binding on the 
Board of Freeholders, and then goes on to 
cite precedents. Alice Stubbs in 1787 was 
appointed Overseer of the Poor in the Coun- 
ty of Stafford, England, and the Court of 
Kings Bench, sustained her in the office. 
A woman was appointed Governor of the 
Work House at Chelmsford, England, and 
the Court held it to bea good appointment. 
Lady Brangleton was appointed keeper of 
the Gate House Jailin London. Lady Rus- 
sell was appointed keeper of the Castle of 
Dunnington. All these cases being reported 
in Stranges R., as clearly establishing the 
right and duty of Woman to hold office. 

The case of Ann, Countess of Pembroke, 
Dursett and Montgomery who was sheriff 
of Westmoreland is very well-known. The 
opinion winds up by saying: ‘‘The argu- 
ment that a woman is incompetent to per- 
form the duties of such an office is doubly 
answered. First, by the array of cases in 
which it is held that she iscompetent. Se- 
cond by the resolution of the board when 
Mrs. Jones was appointed that she had for 
a long time prior thereto actually kept the 
jail while her husband was jailor.” 

How this whole matter would be simpli- 
fied if women could vote and hold office, so 
that merit and not sex should be the only 
qualification for any place.—N. Y. Record. 


*oe - 
L’AMERICAINE OF FORTUNIO. 


Eprrors JOURNAL.—The first pleasure 
that came to me after the great fire, and by 
that Ido not mean the one which threatened 
all that was most precious in our Athens, but 
the more terrible conflagration that left a 
hundred thousand people homeless, was a 
reunion of the New England Women’s Club, 
in whose pleasant parlors I listened to a lec- 
ture upon Rembrandt, by Athanase Coquer- 
el. Knowing that many of your readers are 
interested in everything connected with that 
remarkable man, I send you some thoughts 
jotted down as I read one of the last ‘‘de- 
picturings” of us by a foreigner, asking 
everybody to read, if not the book, at least 
its preface. 

L’ Americaine of Fortunio, the nom de 
guerre of M. Nibayet, who was for two 
years Vice-Counsel of France at Chicago, 
is a very readable book and will have a 
special interest for us of Chicago, as most 
of its scenes are laid here just before and at 
the time of ‘‘The Fire,” the appalling event 
which made a division of time to us; for 
though we date our letters as other people 
do, we really in thought and in common 
speech refer everything to that fearful Octo- 
ber 9, 1871. Before the fire—it was, since 
the fire—it is. 

This book will interest, too, as a record of 
the impression we made upon a foreigner of, 
at least, average intelligence, who had more 
than the usual opportunities to observe and 
study the manners and morals of the citizens 
of our city, and if we find descriptions of 
things of whose existence we never dreamed; 
duels fought at our doors, in novel fashion, 
it is true, still with the formalities of the 
code of honor, when we fondly thought the 
practice relegated to ‘‘the frontier,” from 
whose peculiar customs our civilization 
long ago redeemed us; a refined young lady 
driving in her ‘‘buggy” to a remote quarter 
of the city in quest of an over-diffident 
lover; the same young lady visiting at his 
home on one of our fashionable avenues, 
an United States Senator from Ohio, who 
oddly enough is permanently domiciled in 
Illinois and manipulates the political wires 
at Springfield; if we find, as we do, such 
unlooked-for ‘‘facts” set down to the ac- 
count of Chicago daily life, it may lead us 
to take with several grains of allowance the 
tales told of the customs and creeds of other 
lands by our travelled Americans who, after 
a month of shopping in Paris, a night train 
to Nice and a week in that Elysium of inva- 
lids, are prepared to enlighten us upon all 
that was involved in the transfer of Garibal- 
di’s birthplace to France, the whole history 
of the Gallican Church, all the provisions 
of the Code Napolean, just what the ultra- 
montanists are going to do, and who, quite 
likely, are able to forecast the exact moment 
of the bursting of ‘‘that bubble, Paris.” 

L’Americaine is admirably prefaced by 
Athanase Coquerel, the brilliant writer, 
the genial critic, the earnest preacher, the 
noble man whose recent death was, if not 
so widely, as sincerely mourned in this 
country as in the beautiful France, for 
which both his father and himself had made 
so many sacrifices. 

Coquerel briefly, but in eloquent phrase, 
tells of much that we have learned, of the 
more we have still to learn, and begs for 
Fortunio the attentive reading that will help 
his countrymen to know us better than, 
with a very few exceptions, any of them do 
know us. 








I would say, too, read Nibayet's book. 
You will hardly believe the banker Taylor 
who “had one dollar in the place where 
the heart should have been and another in 
place of the brain” could be the excellent 
husband, the idolized father, the upright 
man who, involved in a sort of Emma-Mine- 
speculation, orders his cashier to pay his 
depositors to the last penny—the trifling 
sum of ‘‘twenty millions at once’’—a total] 
loss to the house of ‘‘one hundred millions,’’ 
We must believe M. Nibayet thinks franes 
when he says dollars; but even so, the sums 
he mentions take away one’s breath. 

[f you ever have occasion to go into a 
bank, you will laugh a little at the descrip- 
tion of the hero’s first visit to ‘‘the house of 
the American Rothschild,” where he found 
several clerks in their shirt-sleeves, reading 
the New York Jlerald, or absorbed in con- 
templation of the wreaths of smoke floating 
around their heads from the segars at which 
they were puffing, which clerks transferred 
him from one to another, without moving 
from their seats till he reached the private 
oftice of the banker himself, whom he 
found in his shirt-sieeves, busily wiping an 
apple upon the skirt of his coat. And we 
are told American men have such ‘a ma- 
nia” for eating apples that if they lived in 
Normandy there would be no cider there to 
drink, and if they had lived in Eden Eve 
would never have been able to commit her 
sin, even with the aid of the devil. 

You will share the astonishment of the 
pious Evanstonians when Maurice and Hugh 
MacDonald go deliberately to the beautiful 
village on the lake to fight a duel with the 
Senator of Ohio, who lived in Chicago, in- 
stead of blowing his brains out or breaking 
every bone in his body, as they would have 
been perfectly justified in doing, and as an 
Irishman and a Frenchman certainly would 
have done. And this duel is fought from 
behind the shelter of trees, after the fashion 
of the red-skins, with an indefinite number 
of revolvers, loaded by their assistants, 
which assistants, after the principals are 
both hors du combat, continue the duel for 
no reason but that one is an Irishman and 
the other a Prussian. 

But there is, in spite of the outré and 
the improbable, much to please in the book. 
The story of the Fire is well enough told 
to bring back some of its horrors, and the 
book closes with a description of the heroine 
we should like to believe a faithful portrait 
of all American women. 

‘She is a true woman, capable of mak- 
ing men of her sons, and of those men 
thinkers, workers, citizens. French in all 
the charming qualities of heart and mind, 
in her profound love for Maurice and her 
ready sympathy with his country, she has 
kept all the savor, all the originality, all the 
energy of an American. 

She is virtuous without prudery, learned 
without pedantry, good without weakness, 
pious without superstition, strong without 
harshness, and strict to herself without 
puritanism. She realizes so well all that is 
best in the wife, the daughter, the mother, 
the sister, the friend, the citizen of this side 
of the Atlantic; she is in all she does and in 
all she says so truly the resume of the 
thou ght of this whole study, that I can call 
her by no other name than the one I have 





given to it, L’ Americaine.” ee 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
oe 
SHOULD WOMEN PRACTICE LAW IN 
WISCONSIN? 


Justice Ryan’s Oprnton REVIEWED. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 115.) 

At common law, before the enactment 
of any statute relative to attorneys, parties 
pleaded their own causes; a privilege which 
is still accorded them by the Constitution 
of Wisconsin. At common law, therefore, 
Woman has always been admitted to the 
bar, if she chose to plead there in her own 
behalf, as a party to the suit. Such being 
the common law, previous to any statutory 
enactment, it would seem that it would 
have required a statutory prohibition to have 
excluded her from practicing as an attorney. 
No such statutory prohibition appears ever 
to have been enacted. Judge Nott, of the 
Court of Claims, in refusing Mrs. Lock- 
wood admission, while claiming that the 
spirit of the common law was against the 
admission of Woman, declares his conclu- 
sions inferentially, and says: ‘That there 
has been no express provision by statute, 
and that there was no exceptional rule at 
common law, to prevent any such dangerous 
and scandalous practice,” (i. e. the admis- 
sion of Woman to the bar,) ‘certainly in- 
dicates that the law has never been con- 
sidered to authorize the admission of Wo 
men to the bar.” Here we have the con- 
cession of Judge Nott, while refusing a 
woman admission to the bar, on the ground 
that such admission is unauthorized by 
common law, that ‘‘there has been no ex- 
press provision by statute, and that there 
was no exceptional rule at common law to 
prevent” her admission. Instead of infer- 
ring that women may be admitted because 
the common law does not expressly exclude 
them, Judge Nott infers the reverse—that 
they should not be admitted because the 
common law does not expressly provide for 
their admission! The decision of the Su- 
preme Court af Illinois, in refusing Myra 
Bradwell’s application, contents itself with 
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simply saying that ‘female attorneys at law 
were unknown in England;” while the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin only remarks, 
generally, that the common law has “ex: 
cluded” Woman from the bar ‘‘ever since 
courts have administered the common law.” 
None of these learned judges quote a single 
decision of a court, ora single statute, in 
support of these assertions. Nor can they. 
The simple fact is that, until very recently, 
women have never applied for admission, 
and consequently the courts have had no 
opportunity to pass upon the question of 
her admissibility, and no rulings which 
could be common law with us have ever 
been made either for or against her admis- 
sion. The common law, inasmuch as it 
has always acknowledged the right of a 
woman to appear at the bar in her own be- 
half, and has also recognized her capacity 
to act as agent for another, must be pre- 
sumed to favor her admission to the bar to 
act as agent or attorney for another, unless, 
either by judicial decision, or legislative 
enactment, made early enough to be com- 
mon law in this country, the contrary ap- 
pears. Judge Nott acknowledges that there 
has been no such exceptional ruling, and 
neither the Supreme Courts of Illinois or 
Wisconsin quote any to sustain their posi- 
tions. Until this is done, we must take the 
assertion that the common law has always 
excluded women from the practice of law, 
as atleast ‘‘notproven.” Judicial decisions 
in this country, under statutes not express- 
ly authorizing the admission of women, are 
as follows: In favor of her admission— 
Maine, Michigan, Missouri and lowa; 
against—Illinois, Wisconsin, and court of 
claims, Washington, D. C.; so that the 
weight of authority is to the effect that she 
may be admitted at common law, unmodi- 
fied by express statutory enactment. 

The learned judge claimed that the pro- 
nouns ‘‘he”’ and “‘his” in the statute pro- 
viding for the admission of attorneys, are 
sufficient to exclude Woman from its pro- 
visions, and that the statute providing that 
“every word importing the masculine gen- 
der only may extend and be applied to fe- 
males as well as to males,” is permissive 
merely, and leaves to the discretion of the 
court the question of the intent of the legis- 
lature as to its application to any particular 
statute. Granting the statute to be per- 
missive merely, the discretion of the court 
in interpreting the intention of the legisla- 
ture, is not an arbitrary one, but is subject 
to certain principles. The rule has been re- 
peatedly laid down, by the Supreme Court 
of this State, that ‘‘general words in a 
statute must receive a general construction; 
and if there is no express exception, the 
court can create none.” See Enchling v. 
Simmons, 28, Wis., 272; Harrington v. 
Smith, 28 Wis., 43; Chase v. Whiting, 30 
Wis., 544. How, then, can it interpret the 
general word ‘‘person” in the statute pro- 
viding for the admission of attorneys, so 
as to restrict its provisions to male persons. 
Again, it has been decided that ‘‘it has al- 
ways been considered competent for the 
legislature to enact rules for the construc- 
tion of statutes, present and future, and 
when it has done so, each succeeding legis- 
lature, unless a contrary intention is plainly 
manifested, is supposed to employ words 
and frame enactments with reference to 
such rules.”” Prentiss v. Danaher, 20 Wis., 
311. The statute providing that ‘‘wor ds 
importing the masculine gender only may 
extend and _ be applied to females as well as 
to males,” was enacted previously to the 
existing statute providing for the admission 
of attorneys; and therefore the legislature 
framing the latter statute is supposed to 
have done so with reference to the rule of 
construction above quoted, and a contrary 
intention not being plainly manifested, it is 
evident that the legislature must be sup- 
posed to have intended the extention and 
application of the masculine words therein 
used to women. 

A labored effort has been made by the 
learned judge to do away with the argum ent 
embodied in the petition, to the effect th at 
the legislature has provided for the admis- 
sion of Woman to the bar by enacting, first, 
that she may be admitted to the State Uni- 
versity—and second, that all graduates of 
the law department of the University shall 
be entitled to admission to the bar of all 
the courts of the State. His honor begins 
by complaining that the statutes were not 
stated fairly. He says: 

“The act of 1867 is an amendment of sec. 
4 of the act of 1866, re organizing the Uni- 
versity. The section of 1866 provided, 
without qualification, that “the Univ ersity 
in all its departments and colleges shall be 
open alike to male and female students.” 
The section of 1867 substitutes the provision 
that ‘‘the University shall be open to female 
as well as male students, under such regula- 
tions and restrictions as the Board of Re- 
gents may deem proper.” In both statutes 
the section provides that all able-bodied 
male students shall receive military in struc- 
tion, and makes no other reference to a mil- 
itary department. And the argument that 
the admission of females under the statute 
of 1867 to all departments except the mili- 
tary, necessarily contemplated their ad mis- 
sion to the law department, falls to the 
ground, because the statute neither men- 
tions all departments nor excepts the m ili- 





tary—if there be a military department. 
The inaccuracy is the more striking from 
the fact that the section of 1866 does ex- 
pressly include all departments and colleges, 
and the amendment of 1867 evidently ex in- 
industrio omits them. The change of an 
absolute right of admission to 2!l depart- 
ments and colleges of the University in 
1866, to admission to the University under 
discretionary regulations and restrictions of 
the regents in 1867, is very significant; the 
more so that it is the only amendment made. 
It seems likely that the legislature came to 
regard the absolute and indiscriminate right 
of 1866 as dangerously broad, and to con- 
sider it necessary to make the right subor- 
dinate to the judgment of the regents. And 
if the law school had then been established 
by statute, it would be very doubtful whether 
the admission of females to it would be 
sanctioned by the act of 1867. But there 
Was ao such statute; and the law school 
was in fact established, not by statute, but 
—as we learn—by the authorities of the 
University sometime in 1868, after the enact- 
ment of the section in both forms. The 
first class of students, all males, graduated 
in 1869, without color of right to practice. 
Hence the statute of 1870 to give the right, 
presumably passed without thought of the 
admission of females to the bar.” 

This labored effort to invalidate the ar- 
gument contained in the petition derogates 
nothing from its force. That the enact- 
ment of 1867 was an amendment of the act 
of 1866, made to so qualify the former act 
as to admit women to the University ‘‘un- 
der such regulations and restrictions as the 
board of regents may deem proper,” in- 
stead of admitting them unqualifiedly as 
before, proves nothing bearing on the point 
at issue. The legislature itself places no 
restrictions upon the admission of women 
to any and all departments of the Universi- 
ty, whether then existigg or to be created 
in future, except impliedly to the military 
by introducing the word ‘‘male” in making 
provision for military instruction. That 
this enactment does not admit women to all 
departments of the University, because the 
statute does not explicitly mention ‘‘all de- 
partments,” when it says, ‘‘The University 
shall be open to female as well as male stu- 
dents, under such regulations and _ restric- 
tions as the board of regents may deem 
proper,” is a subterfuge too weak to require 
a moment’s consideration. 

By this statute, as was argued in the pe- 
tition, the board of regents may, at least, 
admit women, if they choose to do so, to 
every department of study in the Universi- 
ty except the military, whether then exist- 
ing or afterwards created, and may allow 
them to graduate therefrom; and according 
to the law of 1870, such women, so gradu- 
ating from the law department, are entitled 
to admission to the bar of every court in 
the State. Construing the enactment of 
1867 in the strictest manner against women, 
the board of regents are empowered by the 
Legislature to decide whether women shall 
be graduated from the law department, and 
so admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court; and the inquiry in the petition— 
“Can it have been the intention of the Leg- 
islature to give the board of regents of the 
State University the power to admit women 
to the practice of lawin the Supreme Court 
of this State, and at the same time to with- 
hold that very power from the Supreme 
Court itself?’’"—loses none of its force. 

The learned judge ‘‘presumes” that the 
law of 1870 was passed ‘‘without thought 
of the admission of females to the bar.” 
What reason has he for so presuming? The 
law department had been in existence two 
years; a class had been graduated; women 
were being admitted to the University in 
accordance with the statute of 1867; in oth- 
er states women were already studying law, 
and applying for admission to the bar. At 
any time they might apply to pursue the 
course of law study, provided in the Uni- 
versity, and with the approval of the board 
of regents—if not by right, according to 
the statute—they might be allowed to grad- 
uate from the law department. In the face 
of all these facts, and all these probabili- 
ties, the Legislature without qualification 
or restriction enacted that ‘‘all graduates of 
the law department of the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, shall be entitled to admission to the 
bar of all the courts of this State, upon 
presenting to the judge or judges thereof, 
certificate of such graduation.” It is not 
to be ‘‘presumed” that our legislators were 
unaware of the full scope and effect of 
the laws they enacted. 

4th. The Social Argument. 

His honor, with a humility at once touch 
ing and naive, ussumes that matrimony is 
so undesirable a state for Woman that, 
were she allowed freely to earn an honora- 
ble and lucrative support in any other man- 
ner, she would never enter it. The well- 
being of society requires her to marry, and 
she should therefore be forced to do so by 
having no other alternative! Possibly this 
is so, though I confess I am slow to believe 
it. Yet, granting it, for argument sake, 
would it not be better to render the lot of a 
married woman more attractive by accord- 
ing her fuller rights therein, and by effort 
on the part of husbands toso refine and en- 
noble themselves as to become more desira- 
ble companions than so to lower the stan- 
dard as to take wives who marry because 





no other alternative is open to them? What 
honorable and self-respecting man would 
wish to marry a woman who would never 
have consented to become his wife could 
she have been allowed to follow a successful 
professional career. No; let every honor- 
able employment be opened as freely to 
Woman as to man, let her be as independ- 
ent of matrimony as a means of support as 
he is; and then if he cannot induce her to 
marry him, let him conclude that the fault 
is in himself, and proceed to render himself 
more worthy of her. If we have fewer 
marriages, for a time, we shall also have 
fewer divorces, and fewer discordant fami- 
lies and unhappy children. 

Again, his honor assumes in strange con- 
tradiction to his previous assumption, that 
admitting Woman to the bar is forcing her 
into a profession against her will for which 
she is utterly unfitted, and which would be 
revolting to her better instincts. There is 
no force used in permitting her to practice 
when she asks the privilege. The force is 
in refusing her. No woman would be 
obliged to follow the legal profession, 
against her taste or inclination, simply be- 
cause the Supreme Couft would admit her, 
if she applied, and was duly qualified. If 
the legal profession is not fitted to her, or 
she to it, practical experiment will convince 
her of the fact more speedily and effectually 
than any amount of theorizing can do. No 
law exists to prevent women from becom- 
ing hod-carriers, and yet women do not _ be- 
come hod-carriers. So, if they are unfitted 
for the practice of law they will soon find 
it out, and cease to practice; and that will 
settle the question. But tell them they 
shall not practice, and there is nothing on 
earth they want to do so much; and rest as- 
sured they will give Courts and Legislatures 
no peace till they are accorded the opportu- 
nity. 

The learned judge declares that the legal 
profession ‘‘has essentially and habitually 
to do with all that is selfish and extortion- 
ate, knavish, and criminal, coarse and bru- 
tal, repulsive and obscene in human life;” 
forgetting that this is but the reverse side 
of the picture, and that the theory of law 
has, and its practice should have, if it has 
not, essentially and habitually to do with all 
that is unselfish and noble, honest and hon- 
orable, high and holy, refined and pure, in 
human life. The object of law is the ad- 
ministration of justice, and the righting of 
wrongs, and carries with it a consideration 
of very many of the most weighty and im- 
portant questions affecting the welfare of 
humanity; questions which can be more 
carefully and thoroughly investigated, and 
more successfully handled, by one who 
has had practical experience in dealing with 
them in the concreie than by any other. 
In the consideration of these questions, the 
peculiar qualities of womanhood which the 
honorable court sets forth so eloquently, are 
needed no less than the sterner and hardier 
traitsof manhood. ‘‘It is not good for man 
to be alone,” even in courts of justice; and 
this his honor unwittingly proves in endeav- 
oring to prove the reverse. He tells us that 
the presence of the petitioner in court pre- 
vented him from using a certain smutty illus- 
tration to demonstrate a point of law which 
he mentions, and which could have been 
as well demonstrated by a cleaner one. If 
this be so the petitioner is glad she was 
there, and discovers an additional reason 
why she should be admitted. 

His honor gives as a reason why women 
should not be permitted to practice law, the 
fact that in their business relations they 
would meet with so many bad men, whose 
society would be unpleasant and contamin- 
ating. And yet, according to his theory, 
these very women should marry these men; 
and should even be forced to marry them, 
by being shut out from the higher class of 
employment, lest possibly they might seek 
a way of escape! 

The honorable judge claims that the prac- 
tice of law is a peculiarly masculine pre- 
rogative, and that a woman forsakes the 
ways of her sex for the ways of his, in 
adopting that profession. So, once, au- 
thorship was considered a masculine em- 
ployment. As recently as within the last 
century, Miss Mitford regretted the necessi- 
ty of being obliged to resort to so peculiar- 
ly masculine a vocation for a livelihood, 
and declared that she would gladly engage 
in scrubbing, or any ‘‘more feminine” occu- 
pation, if it would pay her as well! 

Education was once considered a pecu- 
liarly masculine prerogative. In ancient 
Greece, an educated woman was considered 
‘“‘unsexed;’” she had ‘‘forsaken the ways of” 
her “sex,” ‘‘for the ways of” man’s; and 
was therefore considered unworthy his re- 
spect; as now his honor insinuates a wo- 
man learned in the law must needsbe. But 
an advanced civilization demands higher 
culture for Woman, and now she is wel- 
comed in literature and on the rostrum, as 
she will soon be within the bar; a co-work- 
er with man in the advancement of justice 
and righteousness. 

That a large proportion of women will 
marry, and will become too largely occupied 
with home duties to devote themselves to 
professional labor, is undoubtedly true. It 
is equally true that alarge proportion of 
men will remain outside the professions, 
and equally desirable that they should, else 
who would be our farmers, mechanics, 





merchants, and laborers These matters 
will adjust themselves, only give full scope 
to labor, and fair competition. 

If nature has built up barriers to keep 
Woman out of the legal profession, be as- 
sured she will stay out; but if nature has 
built no such barriers, in vain shall man 
build them, for they will certainly be over- 
thrown. LAVINIA GOODELL. 

Janesville, Wis., March 20, 1876. 








HUMOROUS. 


At a wedding recently, when the clergy- 
man asked the lady, ‘‘Wilt thou have this 
man to be thy wedded husband?”’ she, with 
a modesty which lent her beauty an addi- 
tional grace, replied, ‘‘If you please.” 


At arecent school examination near Bonn, 
the question was asked, ‘‘Who is to blame 
for the division of the Jewish empire after 
the death of Solomon?” 

And a girl promptly answered, ‘‘Bis- 
marck.” 

Engaging Child. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Jenkins, do 
let me see you drink!” 

Mr. Jenkins. ‘‘Seemedrink! What for, 
my dear?” ° 

Engaging Child, ‘Oh, mamma says you 
drink like a fish!” 

“I will give you my head, Sir,” said a 
story-teller to Montesquieu, who had seem- 
ed to doubt his veracity—‘‘I will give you 
my head that what I say is true.” 

“I accept your offer,” said the other, 
calmly: ‘‘presents of small value strengthen 
friendship, and should never be refused.” 


“What do you think of the present jury 
system?” inquired a man of an old Chicago 
ex judge the other evening. 

“Think?” echoed the old man, in disgust: 
“why, I think it is getting so that if a man 
should plead guilty of murder and try to 
get hanged, the jury would, somehow or 
other, manage to acquit him.” 


Miss Clara Morris, ina letter toa friend in 
Washington, gives this lively reminiscence 
of two well-known actors: ‘‘They were 
boys then; one tall, blonde, and lazy, the 
other short, dark, and active. It was Sun- 
day night; every one had gone to the Qua- 
ker meeting-house a few doors above. They 
were alone, without cards, or checkers, or 
books, but Satan came to the rescue. A 
certain proposal was drawled by the long 
chap, and eagerly accepted by the short one, 
They then pug on their hats and coats, arm- 
med themselves with a broom, a pail of wa- 
ter, and a dipper, and went forth into the 
still, bitter cold of the night, aud worked 
diligently. They swept a broad path over 
the sloping sidewalk, quite free from snow; 
over this they poured a dipper of water, 
then waited. Ina few minutes it had fro- 
zen; then another dipper of water, and 
another wait, until the path was glass like 
in its icy smoothness, A whisk of the 
broom sent a light covering of snow over it; 
the work was done, and the godless labor- 
ers, gathering up their tools, scrouged them- 
selves down on the doorstep and conversed 
pleasantly. Presently the doors of the 
meeting-house opened, and two lines of 
Friends—one made up of males, the other 
of females—came out. These lines, coming 
down the steps separately, met and minglec 
in a crowd on the pavement for afew mo- 
ments, then broke into twos and threes, and 
came gravely down the sidewalk. Sudden- 
ly the stillness of the night was broken by a 
whack! whack! and two snorts that were 
asone. A female Friend flew to the rescue 
—whack! The whole congregation, filled 
with wonder, came ambling down to the 
scene of disaster—whack! whack! whack! 
groans and snorts; ‘thees’ and ‘thous’ filled 
the air, and, with cheeks stained with tears 
of laughter, they sat on the step and ‘took 
it in,’ those sons of Belial, since so well 
known to the worldas Joseph Jefferson and 
John Ellsler.” 





Popular Music Books! 


Bellak’s Analytical Method for Pi- 
ano, [75 cts], is an easy, attractive, and pleasant 
method for the first six months at the Piano. 
Getze’s School for Parlor Organ, 
[$2.50]. Immensely popular, About 70,000 cop- 
pies now in use. 

Centennial Collection of National Songs. 
The most brilliant compilation of Patriotic Songs ex- 
tant. The National Airs of America, England, Scot- 
land, Wales, Ireland, France, Spain, Italy, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Austria and Russia are in it. 

In Paper 40 cts. Boards 50 cts, Cloth 75 cts. 


Mason and Hoadley’s Method for Be- 
nners, [$3.00], is a handsome, complete, well ar- 

ranged Instruction Book for the Pianoforte. 

German Four Part Songs, for Mixed 


VOICES, [$1.50]. A rich treasury of most excellent 
music for Societies, etc. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON - 


C.H.Ditson&Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to fee & Walker, 
nila. 


New York. 








SPRING STYLES. 


LADIES?’ Sepoutn tia" 4 


Made into the latest styles at 
GUILD’S (BLEACHERY. 
535 Washington St., next door to Boston Theater. 
1im15 


THE ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO, 
The Only Company in the United States 
That Builds Upright Pianos Exclusively, 


hee fame are tuned by the means of iron levers 
and steel screws (which fit an ordinary tuning ham- 
mer), The action work is all bolted to ong iron rail 
(no — or strings used to draw back the hammer). 
The st g fmm is asolid iron casting with slotted 
braces. These improvements are all patented, and 
their utility can be seen at a glance. These pianos 
were used last season on the Sanford line of steamers 
through the whole season, and are the only pianos 
that will stand a sea voyage or extreme of temperature 
without gettimg out of order. Experience has taught 
us that pianos built with the complicated ‘French 
action,”’ with straps or strings to draw the hammer 
back, and wood braces at the back, and wood “‘pin- 
block” at the top bye driven into wood to hold 
the —s or wires, will not stand a constant strain 
of from fifteen to eighteen tons. Call and see them 
or send for circular and testimonials. C. E. ROGERS. 
608 Washington street, next to Globe Theatre. 
Im14 


’ 





Leland’s Piano Rooms, 
Many persons entertain a wrong idea 
when they think they must pay a high 
price to insure a piano. Alwayson 
hand, the most complete stock, mostly our best Bos- 
ton makers, some of which have been very little 
used, at prices from $140 to $225. I guarantee every 
piano in every way satisfactory. Having had 36 years’ 
experience dealing in planelontes, 1 can safely say 
that I can give reasonable satisfaction to every one 
who favors me with a call. Remember, I sell no piano- 
forte except those that will do credit to myself. 
Persons not familiar with the mechanism of the 
piano, or persons of moderate means, should call. 
NOW LOCATED AT 
630 Washington street, opposite Boyls- 
ton street, 
A. M. LELAND. 
2m13 


THE MEASUREMENT SYSTEM 


Of CUTTING DRESSES Is taught by 
Miss L, E. ROBBINS, Inventor, 68 Dover st. 


This is the only system which depends entirely on 
the measure of the figure, no instrument being used 
in the draughting, except the square with the eleven 
measures of the waist. It is a decided improvement 
on the usual method, and is so far superior to an 
other Sy ay ever before used, that it is pronounce 
infallible by those who have learned it—as in every 
case all depends on the measure which is used on 
scientific principles. Although new to dressmakers, 
it is virtually the same principle that tailors have used 
for years. Sewing teachers wishing to learn the sys- 
tem will receive special instructions. This system 
is taught in the public schools. Work furnished after 
learning. A liberal discount to teachers. Im14 





WORK AND MONEY, ca'cr'inecotne: 
ing the HIome Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday, Par- 


ticulars free. Samples of paper sep Oe eo 
J LATHAM & 





with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 
Ba he '-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 

best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
¢ School in the world, for 





ods, in the largest Mus 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 


. Agents Wanted! 


—<—S 


Something new that will sell. Only 10 Cts. The 
MAGIC DISH WASHER, CHIMNEY CLEANER, 
CORK PULLER and DUSTER. Four useful articles 
combined in one. It is an atticle of merit and sells 
at SIGHT. No house, store or factory will be with- 
out one. Send 10 cents for sample and terms. 

NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MANF'’GCO., 
2m11. 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 





A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45, 
All interested invited. 


School of French Language and Lit- 
erature, 205 Tremont St., under the direction of 
Narcisse Cyr. Persons wishing to learn French are 
invited to communicate with Mr. Cyr, or call at his 
Rooms, Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays from 

to 5 o'clock. 

A CELEBRATED ORGANIST 
AND Professor of the Piano and Singin 

will receive a limited number of pupils in classes o 
four (4) in Organ, Singing and Piano, os SF 
per quarter, Apply or address DR. GEO. F. BROOKS, 
Concert Organist, 5 Temple Pl., room 17. 
Open day and evening. Great Pains 
taken with Beginners in each Branch, 4wi4 


10 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 

ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. “Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 

. B. WATKINS & CO., LawrENcE, Kansas. 

Ge" Collections throughout the West a apo, 

Tw 


DENTOPHILE! 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 
“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— 7he Golden Rule. 
“Really a superior article.”—Suffolk County Jour- 

nal. 

“Free from injurious substances.,-—Daily Evening 

Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 

Evening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 
Practical Dentist, 


2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
(2 For sale by ali Druggists. 3m16 





























SEEDS | “SPOONER'S” 
GARDENING GUIDE 


ym 18 
B LB \Will tell you how to do it with 
d \ practical hints on the cultivation 
of FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
fully illustrated, free to applicants. 
PLA NT .! Spooner’s special collection of 
S. thirty varieties of choice FLOWER 
SEEDS including ornamental 
grasses and everlastings for $1.00: 
4 Beacon Street, Boston, imi6 


LADIES ATTENTION. 
The place to get your 

Hat Remodeliled to the Fashion 

Is AT 


POOLE BRO'S BLEACHERY, 


16 Hanover Street, Boston, 
1Im15 


House Keeper’s Delight. VE 
A sclentifieally pees Hie) | L ER 
cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence, 
P This —- being me posse 
orm, is at all times rea or 
use. Saves time, labor, ont the MOO N 
two great annoyances to which 
all other preparations are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves, the iron. One trial 
— be S a guacentee for 
ts continued use, and the most -y 
skeptical will at once acknowl-Sy’ [\() V BK 
edge it superior to all other pol- 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause 80 oa a _—— 
to mix, save the so'ling of your _. 
hands, and you have no dishes ( \ LO SS 
lying around the kitchen. SZ ° 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
our stove dealer for it. Ask all 
urniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted. 
From $3.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 cents and stamp for samples. 


Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harrison 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 
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Boston, April 22, 1876. 


Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JoURNAL are earnestly re- 

ested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 











~ ‘THE HOME OF STEPHEN AND ABBY 
FOSTER. 


On Tuesday last, April 18, the home- 
stead of 8S. 8. and Abby Kelly Foster, 
which has been advertised to be sold by the 
city of Worcester, was béught in by Mr. 
Foster himself. 

On the whole, and under the circum- 
stances, this was the best thing todo. The 
successive, enforced sales of the property 
have called attention to the great injustice 
which requires women to pay taxes, while 
it denies them any expression in regard to 
the amount or use of the tax. 

This is what Mr. and Mrs. Foster desired 
to accomplish. They suffered the sale of 
their property in the sure faith that when 
the public is once fairly confronted with 
the question,—why should not women pay 
their taxes on the same terms that men pay 
theirs? a great step would have been taken 
towards its final settlement 

Here is a woman who owns a house and 
land. Her next-door neighbor is a man 
who also owns a house and land. The law 
says to the man, ‘‘In regard to the assess- 
ment, amount, payment and use of your 
taxes, you shall have free and full expres- 
sion.” 

To the woman the law says, ‘‘You shall 
have nothing whatever to say in regard to 
the assessment, amount, payment or use of 
your taxes,” 

The injustice is apparent to any one. 
Mrs. Foster has taken this way to call atten- 
tion to it. Worcester is perhaps the very 
best place in which such a trial could be 
made. In that city reside a large number 
of influential persons who believe in the 
equal rights of women; George F. Hoar, 
Judge Chapin, Rev. Mr. Shippen, Rev Mr. 
Blanchard, Edward Earle, Dr. Martin, Al- 
fred Wyman, Joseph A. Howland, and 
many others. A concerted effort made by 
such men, using the case of Mrs. Foster to 
show the wrong they seek te right, would 
carry the State for the equal, legal, and 
political rights of women. Ought they not 
to make it? 

I know it may be said that the property 
of women is protected and must pay its 
share, &c. But all that can be said, in any 
way, of the property of women, can be said 
also of the property of men; and still the 
fact remains that women are compelled to 
pay their taxes on humiliating terms, which 
are not required of men. 

When I pay my taxes, I always feel the 
injustice and humiliation, like the hurt of a 
cruel blow, and many of the noblest women 
in the country feel just the same. 

What better deed could crown this Cen- 
tennial year, than to apply to women the 
principles for which our Revolutionary 
ancestors gave their lives?) No better op- 
portunity can ever be given than this, which 
is furnished by the case of Mrs. Foster. 

L. 8. 
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THE RING, THE LOBBY, AND THE CAUCUS. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke, in his Fast 
Day sermon, designated ‘‘the ring, the lob- 
by, and the caucus” as ‘‘the chief dangers 
and evils of the present hour in public af- 
fairs.”” His discourse was an able and sug- 
gestive picture of existing corruptions, and 
enlisted the hearty sympathy of his large 
audience. But, in the absence of a counter- 
statement, it was partial and one-sided, be- 
cause it stigmatized these political combina- 
tions as evils per se, while in fact, they are 
evils only in their perversions. 

Are preliminary political arrangements 
essentially corrupt and dishonorable? That 
is the question. If so, it is the duty of 
every citizen to discountenance them. Or, 
are they, in some form, necessary, inevita- 
ble and beneficent? If so, it is the duty of 
every citizen to take part in them, and make 
them open, fair and honorable. 

Take first the ‘‘Ring.” Mr. Clarke de- 
fines it as ‘‘a corrupt combination of several 
persons in power to unite their strength for 
purposes of plunder. Men holding office, 
uniting to rob the public.” If this defini- 
tion were correct Mr. Clarke would be right 
in denouncing it. But it is not correct. 
Very few of the existing political rings are 
organized for the sole purpose of plunder. 
No such rings are composed solely of per- 
sons holding office. The essential principle 
of a ring is a combination of persons to ef- 
fect a certain object. A political ring is a 
combination of persons to effect a certain 
political object. That object may be good 
or bad. These persons may be animated 
by patriotic or personal motives. In fact 
they are generally governed by mixed mo- 
tives. They may be as pure as Mr. Clarke, 





or as dishonest as Mr. Tweed; generally 
they are neither as good as the one, nor as 
bad as the other. 

Now, in this wider and truer definition, 
“rings” are essential, laudable, and benefi- 
cent. No government, no effective human 
activity, is possible except by combinations 
of individuals. No church was ever built, 
no business ever transacted, no corporation 
ever organized, no railroad constructed, no 
charity administered, no reform promoted, 
no religion preached, except by a compara- 
tively small number of persons united for 
the purpose, and acting in concert for the 
common end. From Christ and his apos- 
tles in the first century down to Garrison 
and his associates in the nineteenth, from 
the Triumvirate in Rome to the Republican 
and Democratic National Committees in 
America, parties and governments in Church 
and State, have always been the aggregated 
expression of the religious and_ political 
“ideas” of the period. 

If this be so, then the character and 
methods of our existing rings are the legit- 
imate subjects of intelligent criticism, 
rather than the rings themselves. The cor- 
ruptions of our existing political rings can 
hardly be overstated, but the remedy lies 
not in mere denunciation, but in reform. 
Every citizen should join and help purify 
an existing ring, or else unite in organizing 
a better one. 

“The Lobby,” as defined by Mr. Clarke, 
is ‘‘a combination of those who have per- 
sonal objects, to carry bills through the Leg- 
islature; persons who combine their power 
to influence members to vote for their pro- 
jects.” But this too, is not, in itself, 
either criminal or unnecessary. If persons 
need legislation in order to effect an inno- 
cent or laudable purpose, they are not to be 
blamed for urging the merits of their de- 
mand upon the attention of the legislators. 
They ought to do just that. When Hon. 
Josiah Quincy and his friends ask for the 
enactment of a law for the incorporation 
of Co-operative Building and Loan Associ- 
ations, which will enable poor men and wo- 
men to unite their means and become the 
owners of independent homes, it is their 
duty to go before the Legislature with facts 
and arguments, and enlist support. When 
Elizur Wright asks for the charter of a 
“Family Bank,” combining life insurance 
anda savings bank upon more equitable 
principles than now prevail, Mr. Wright 
will naturally combine those who desire to 
get the charter, in an effort to obtain it. 
This is a lobby, but not a corrupt lobby. 
Why then denounce the lobby? The thing 
itself is right; its abuse only is wrong. 

“The Caucus” is denounced as ‘‘The third 
enemy of the Republic.” Yet Mr. Clarke 
admits that ‘‘it is natural that voters before 
an election should meet together and con- 
sult concerning the best candidate for whom 
to vote.” Well, that isa caucus. And no 
fairer method, in theory, can be devised 
than for the voters of each party to be pub- 
licly convened, at a specitied time and place, 
for this purpose, by persons whom they 
have previously designated to do so, “But 
now it has come to pass” as Mr. Clarke truly 
says, ‘that such meetings, from the pri- 
mary meeting upward, have fallen into the 
hands of those who are to be voted for. 
The ring of politicians has taken possession 
of the caucus.” Yes; but “why is this 
thus?” Because the great body of voters 
are too indolent and indifferent to attend 
the caucus and take part in its deliberations. 
So long as the men who have axes to grind 
attend the primary meetings in larger num- 
ber than the men who have no axes to grind, 
the latter will find themselves outvoted 
The fault is not in the caucus, if it is fairly 
managed, but in the laziness and indiffer- 
ence of a majority of the citizens. 

After all, the ring, the lobby, and the cau- 
cus are not our greatest political dangers. 
Mr. Clarke willagree with us that the Phar- 
isees and the Sadducees are our most dan- 
gerous Classes. Pharisees who assume to be 
wiser and purer than their neighbors, who 
exaggerate existing political evils which 
they do nothing to remedy, and who in- 
dulge in indiscriminate abuse of ‘‘profes- 
sional politicians.” Sadducees who believe 
in no political resurrection, who oppose the 
extension of Suffrage to women, who dis- 
trust democratic principles and methods, 
and who despair of the republic. The rem- 
edy consists in a faithful discharge of per- 
sonal political duty. ‘‘Eternal vigilance is 
the price of Liberty.” H. B. B. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM MINNESOTA. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—I wrote you on the 
6th of March, giving you an account of 
what had been done in Minnesota toward 
giving to Woman tle right to vote upon 
questions relating to schools, and the choice 
of school officers. When writing, I was 
under the impression, prevalent throughout 
the State, that, although the Amendment to 
the State Constitution, allowing women to 
vote on these matters, and making them eli- 
gible to hold any office pertaining solely to 
the management of schools, had been adopt- 
ed in the fall by a majority of between three 
and four thousand votes, the Legislature 
had failed to give it effect by the passage 
of a suitable law. 

Just after so writing I learned that the 
Bill, which had gone from House to Senate, 





from Senate to House, and from House to 
Senate again, there to be laid upon the ta- 
ble, reconsidered and indefinitely postponed, 
was on the printed list of bills passed. I 
wrote you immediately a postal card saying 
I would ascertain if this bill had finally be- 
come a law; and on the 13th I wrote you as 
promised, assuring you that the Bill did 
pass both Houses, but without the House 
Amendment, which exempted foreign wo- 
men from the necessity of being naturalized 
—that the House, after adopting that fool- 
ish Amendment, in which the Senate re- 
fused to concur, had receded from it—that 
the law was on file in the office of the Sec- 
retary of State, and had been duly signed. 

Ihave looked in the JouRNALSs of the 
25th ult, and Ist inst, for some allusion to 
the facts therein stated; but have found 
none, and concluded that one or the other 
of these letters has failed to reach you, thus 
leaving the statement of facts too imcom- 
plete for publication. As these letters gave 
facts of as much consequence to the cause 
of Woman Suffrage as any that you have 
received and published, I hastento send you 
the above recapitulation of their contents. 

I am happy to be able to add that in view 
of the new law the Republicans, in a few 
localities where the elections of school offi- 
cers have already taken place, have nomina- 
ted and elected women to serve on School 
Boards. In many places in the State the 
election of school officers does not take 
place till fall. 

In the mean time the friends of education 
and of Woman Suffrage, should exert them- 
selves to make the fall elections tell in the 
right direction. 

I will send you in a few days a full ac- 
count of what has been done since April Ist, 
in Minneapolis. The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
has made report of it, but this report calls 
for some explanation. 

Yours for every improvement, 

Saran B, STEARNS. 

Duluth, Minn., April, 8. 

eile: 


CORRECTION. 


The property of Sarah E. Wall, we un- 
derstand has not been advertised for sale for 
taxes as stated last week. We were under 
the mistaken impression that her property 
was that now held by the Flagg heirs. 

L. 8. 
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LETTER FROM HON. F W. BIRD. 


Epirors JourNAL.—The reading of the 
debate in the House on the Suffrage Amend- 
ment, reminds me of a little story. Fifty 
odd years ago the first Irishman I ever 
saw, Barney Crystal, fresh from the bog, 
came to work for my father. I remember 
well my father’s telling this story when he 
came home at night from the field. 

“Mr. Bird,” asked Barney, ‘‘is it agin 
the law for a man to bate his wife in this 
country?” 

“Yes,” said father, ‘a man will be fined 
or sent to jail for beating his wife.” 

“Ah,” said Barney, ‘‘that’s a very bad 
law. A man can bate his wife every day in 
the week in my country, and never be pun- 
ished for it.” 

The opponents of Suffrage, notably Mr. 
Morse, of Canton, must agree with Barney. 

Mr. Morse quoted some ‘‘distinguished 
jurist” as saying, ‘‘l am glad that I am not 
my own grand-child.” 1 infer from Mr. 
Morse’s speech that he is sorry he is not his 
own grand-father, or rather his great, great- 
grand-father, for he should have lived before 
the time when Franklin quoted the proposi- 
tions relating to the equal rights of all citi- 
zens, as quoted by Col. Higginson in last 
week's JoURNAL, ‘‘Men with their eyes in 
the backs of their heads ought to have 
lived two centuries ago.” 

Mr. George F. Hoar says that he was con- 
verted to Woman Suffrage by observing 
that no man could talk against it five min- 
utes without denying the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government. ‘‘All govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed."” Whoever denies 
that, should live in Austria or Russia; who- 
ever admits it, admits Woman's right to 
vote, under the same regulations or restric- 
tions as Man; and I confess, as a Democratic 
Republican, I have no patience to argue this 
question. The only objections to Woman 
Suffrage come from men who are afraid to 
look into the future—who, like children, 
conjure up bug-bears in the shape, or rather 
in the shapeless forms, of the dreadful con- 
sequences which will result from women’s 
voting—just as senseless as the predictions 
of dire calamities to result from admitting 
foreigners or emancipated slaves to vote. 

I remember, when in the Legislature in 
1867, a petition was before the House from 
Prof. Tatlock, of Williams College, asking 
permission to buy and own a piece of land 
upon which he might build a house for him- 
self and the Yankee girl whom he was 
about to marry. It will hardly be believed 
that up to 1851 and ‘52, no foreigner in 
Massachusetts could own land enough for 
his grave. After a long and grave discus- 
sion, the petitioner had ‘‘leave to with- 
draw.” In the first or second coalition 
year an act was passed in these words: 
‘‘Aliens may take, hold, convey and trans- 
mit real estate.” Thus the world moves. 

I have said that the only objections to 





Woman Suffrage take the shape of predic- 
tions of its disastrous results. 
“T have no fear God's world will fall apart, 
Because we tear a parchment more or less. 

If my wife and daughters want to vote, I 
am willing to trust them; if my neighbor is 
afraid to trust his wife and daughters at 
the polls, let him keep them at home; but 
he has no right to say that my wife and 
daughters shall not vote. 

I look at this question solely as one of 
rights; and I call upon the opponents of 
Woman Suffrage to show where and how, 
under our principles of government, the 
minority acquired the right to say that the 
majority shall have no voice in framing the 
laws by which they are governed. There 
are in Massachusetts forty thousand, more 
or less, more women over twenty-one years 
of age than men. Where did the minority 
get the right to disfranchise the majority ’ 

Let me add that I think two great mis- 
takes have been made in carrying on the 
Suffrage movement in Massachusetts. One 
was in abandoning the claim of Suffrage as 
aright, and asking for Municipal Suffrage 
alone. “A half loaf is better than no 
bread” is it? No; not when asking the 
half loaf implies that you have no right to 
demand the whole. 

The second mistake was in allying the move- 
ment with the Republican party, or any polit- 
ical party. I would demand, as I did when 
active in the movement and acting with the 
Republican party, the recognition by both 
parties of the justice of her claim; but I 
always regarded an entangling alliance with 
either as injurious to the cause; and such, 
without discussing the question now, has 
been its effect. 

If the friends of Woman Suffrage do not 
believe in Suffrage as a right, they may as 
well give up the battle. If they do, and 
surely I do, success is certain to come from 
an enlightened public opinion; for, here in 
old Massachusetts at least, ‘‘ever the right 
comes uppermost.” F. W. Biro. 

Eust Walpole, Mass. 





[Mr. Frank W. Bird thinks that the Mas- 
sachusetts Suffragists have made a mistake 
in ‘abandoning the claim of Suffrage as a 
right and asking for Municipal Suffrage 
alone.”” Certainly this would have been a 
mistake if the allegation were correct. But 
they never have done anything of the kind. 
For the past six years they have circulated 
petitions originally prepared by a commit- 
tee of which Mr. Bird’s friend ‘‘Warring- 
ton” was a member. These petitions ask 
foreverything. They ask for a law giving 
women Suffrage in Presidential elections on 
the same terms as men; fora law giving wo- 
men Suffrage in County, Town, and Muni- 
cipal elections on the same terms as men; 
and for a Constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing «// political distinctions on account of 
sex. Nota line nor a word to the contrary 
has ever appeared in the editorial columns 
of the Woman’s JournNnAL. My. Bird also 
regrets that the Suffragists have sided with 
the Republican party. But they have done 
so only in consequence of the adoption of 
pledges by the Republicans and the refusal 
of similar pledges by the Democrats. If 
the Republicans have violated their pledges 
the Suffragists are not to blame for that. 
The fact remains that nine tenths of the 
Suffragists of the State and of the United 
States are Republicans, and have been such 
from the beginning. We simply recognize 
facts, which Mr. Bird seems to ignore.— 
EDS. W. J.] 
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THE ALDERNEY COWS, 





The cows of the sisters Smith have been 
again taken for taxes. A communication 
in regard to it from the sisters will appear 


next week. ; L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation will hold a Convention in Masonic 
Hall, New York, May 10th and 11th. The 
call is as follows: 

This.convention occurring in the Centen- 
nial year of the Republic, will be a most 
important one. The underlying principles 
of government will this year be discussed 
as never before; both foreigners and citi- 
zens will query as to how closely this coun- 
try has lived up to its own principles. The 
long debated question as to the source of 
the governing power, was answered a cen- 
tury ago by the famous Declaration of In- 
dependence, which shook to the foundation 
all recognized power, and proclaimed the 
right of the individual as above all forms 
of government; but while thus declaring 
itself to be founded on individual right, 
this nation has failed to secure the exercise 
of their inalienable right of self-govern- 
ment to one-half the individuals of the na- 
tion. It has held the women of the nation 
accountable to laws they have had no share 
in making, and taught, as their one duty, 
that doctrine of tyrants, unquestioning 
obedience. 

Liberty to-day is therefore but the herit- 
age of one-half the people, and the Centen- 
nial will be but the celebration of the inde- 
pendence of one-half the nation. The men 
alone of this country live in a Republic, 
the women enter the second hundred years 
of national life, as political slaves. 

That no structure is stronger than its 
weakest point, is a law of mechanics that 
will apply equally to government. In so 
far as this government has denied justice to 
women, it is weak, and preparing for its 
own downfall. All the insurrections, re- 





bellions and martyrdoms of history have 
grown out of desire for liberty, and in 
Woman's heart this desire is as strong as in 
Man’s. The history of this country cannot 
be written without mention of Woman: at 
every vital time in the nation’s life, men 
and women have worked together; every- 
where has Woman stood by the sidg of 
father, brother, husband, son, in defence of 
liberty. The work of the women of the 
Revolution is well known; without their 
aid the Republic could never have been es- 
tablished; their patriotism and _ sacrifice, 
equaled that of the men, but while the 
men have reaped their reward, women are 
still suffering under all the oppressions com- 
plained of in 1776. 

The five great principles recognized in 
the Declaration of Independence, are, 

ist. The natural rights of individuals. 

2d. The exact equality of those rights. 

3d. That rights not delegated by individ- 
uals are retained by individuals. 

4th. That no person can exercise the 
rights of others without delegated authority, 

5th. That non-use of rights does not de- 
stroy them. 

Under these principles the rights of every 
man, black and white, native-born and nat- 
uralized, have been secured; but only 
through equal, impartial Suffrage for all 
citizens, without distinction of sex, can a 
true republican government be established, 

All (gene who believe these principles 
should be carried out in spirit and in truth, 
are invited to be present at the May Con- 
vention. . 
MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, President. 

Susan B. Antruony, Chairman Ex. Com. 
LILLie DEVEREUX BLAKE, Act. Pres. 
ELEANOR Kirk, Secretary. 
—_——__——__»e—____—_____. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

Eprrors JourNAL;—Of course you are 
aware that our Constitutional Convention 
failed to immortalize themselves by omit- 
ting the word ‘‘male” from the fundamen- 
tal law for the new State, but they come out 
boldly in declaring that the ‘‘first general 
assembly shall provide” for submitting the 
question of‘ Woman Suffrage to the people, 
and further, that women may vote in school 
matters and hold office under the school 
laws. But while this august body have 
been ‘‘cutting the loaf” for us, the territo- 
rial Legislature have enacted a new school 
law which allows only ‘‘qualified electors” 
to vote instead of, as at present, “any citi- 
zen” of stipulated age and qualifications, so 
that this law takes from us, for the next two 
years at least, the one right conceded to wo- 
men to vote in school affairs, if the new 
Constitution fails to be adopted. But if it 
is accepted, and we do come in as the Cen- 
tennial State, next fall will see the question 
tested again, by which time we hope the 
noble precedent of the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate and of our increasing majorities in every 
Legislative body will furnish a ‘“‘leaven suf- 
ficient to raise the whole lump” to a proper 
appreciation of what is due the mothers, 
sisters and daughters of the nation. 

ALBINA 8. WASHBURNE. 

Winona, Colorado, April 10, 1876. 

a +e a 
THE SOCIAL EVIL IN ST. LOUIS. 


Epirors JouRNAL. —1 saw something 
dreadful last week. You must know that 
some of our men in St. Louis are deter- 
mined to have the Social Evil License Law 
back again, and, with this object in view, 
are trying to make everybody as dissatisfied 
as possible with the working of the present 
system, So, last Thursday night the police 
made a raid upon all houses of ill-fame in 
what is known as the ‘Central District,” 
and marched through the streets the motley 
crowd of women—white and colored. The 
more abandoned of them jeered at and 
cursed the policemen and the passers-by in 
a way that would have done credit to Pan- 
demonium. They were thrust into the 
calaboose, of course, and the next morning, 
as Mrs. B. and I had one or two acquaint- 
ances among them, we went to see them. 

I wish you could have seen that court- 
room. Everything was nearly ready for 
trial when we reached there, and we had to 
elbow our way through the most villainous- 
looking crowd, to find the Judge, from 
whom it was necessary to obtain a permit 
in order to see the girls. Every loafer and 
idle man in town, it seemed to me, was 
there, eager to enjoy the show. At last 
with the aid of a policeman, we reached 
the calaboose, 

Never think you know what heart-sick- 
ness is, until you have been in such a place. 
I have told you that men were crowding 
freely about everywhere up-stairs, that a 
man gave us permission to see the girls, 
that a man couducted us to them, and here 
below we found men on guard. It was St. 
Patrick's day, and we could hear the strains 
of music from the procession of men pass 
ing through the streets. And here were 
the women huddled indiscriminately in 
the dark cells, white and colored, dirty 
and clean, and we talked with them through 
the bars. 

Do you get a glimpse of the picture? It 
all sickens me so for mankind that I hardly 
know how to bear it. Why do not the 
heavens fall? To complete the misery of 
the thing I need only tell you that the 
young and good-looking ones were bailed 
out by gentlemen friends, while the worn 
and the sick were sent to the ‘‘rock pile.” 

How long can this sort of thing go on? 

MIssoURI. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE/:IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA. 





The Congressional Record gives the fol- 
lowing account of the action recently taken 
by the House of Representatives upon a 
Memorial of women citizens asking for Im- 
partial Suffrage in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Speaker, I am requested 
to present a memorial from the women-citi- 
zens of the United States, asking for a form 
of government in the District of Columbia 
which shall secure to its women-citizens the 
right to vote; and I ask the grace and favor 
to have their memorial printed in the Record. 

Mr. Banks. Mr. Speaker, I beg the priv- 
ilege of saying a few words in favor of the 
request made by the gentleman from New 
York who presents this memorial. It is a 
hundred years this day since Mrs. Abigail 
Adams, of Massachusetts, wrote to her hus- 
band, John Adams, then a member of the 
continental convention, entreating him to 
give to Woman the right to protect the 
rights of Woman, and predicting a general 
revolution if justice was denied them. Mrs. 
Adams was one of the noblest women of 
that period, distinguished by heroism and 
patriotism never surpassed in any age. She 
was wife of the second and mother of the 
sixth President of the United States, and 
her beneficent influence was felt in political 
as in social circles. It was perhaps the first 
demand for the recognition of the rights of 
her sex made in this country, and is one of 
the Centennial incidents that should be re- 
membered. It came from a good quarter. 
The memorial represents 400,000 American 
women. They ask for the organization of 
a government in the District of Columbia 
that will recognize their political rights. I 
yoted some years ago to give women the 
right to vote in this District, and recalling 
the course of its government | think it 
would have done no wrong if they had en- 
joyed political rights. 

Mr. Kasson. I suggest that the memo- 
rial be printed without the names. 

Mr. Cox. There are no names appended 
except those of the officers of associations; 
and I hope they will be printed with the 
memorial. 

Mr. HenbeEE. I trust the gentleman will 
allow this petition to be referred to the com- 
mittee of which I am a member: the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Cox. Lhave no objection to that. 

There being no objection, the memorial 
was referred to the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

MEMORIAL OF WOMEN-CITIZENS OF THIS NATION, 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled ;: 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States has re-attirmed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia in the cases of 
Spencer vs. The Board of Registration, and Webster 
vs. The Judges of Election, and has decided that, 
“by the operation of the first section of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, women have been advanced to full citizenship 
and clothed with the capacity to become voters; an 
further that this first section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment does not execute itself, but requires the super- 
vention of legislative power in the exercise of legis- 
lative discretion to give it effect; and whereas the 
Congress of the United States is the legislative body 
having exclusive jurisdiction over this District of Co- 
lumbia, and in enfranchising the colored man and re- 
fusing to enfranchise any woman, white or colored, 
made an unjust discrimination against sex, and did 
not give the intelligence and moral power of the citi- 
zens of said District a fair opportunity for expres- 
sion at the polls; and whereas Woman Suffrage is not 
an experiment, but has had a fair trial in Wyoming, 
where women vote, where they hold office, where 
they have the most orderly society of any of the Ter- 
ritories, Where the experiment is approvedSby the Ex- 
ecutive oflicers of the United States, by their courts, 
by their press, and by the people generally, and where 
it has “rescued that Territory froma state of com- 
parative lawlessness’’ and rendered it “one of the 
most orderly in the Union;** and whereas, upon the 
Woman Suffrage Amendment to Senate bill No. 44 
of the second session of the Forty-Third Congress, 
votes were recorded in favor of Woman Suffrage by 
the two Senators from Florida, the two from Indi- 
ana, the two from Michigan, and the two from Rhode 
Island, one from California, one from Illinois, one 
from Alabama, one from Arkansas, one from Louis- 
jana, one from Kansas, one from Massachusetts, one 
from Minnesota, one from Nebraska, one from Ne- 
vada, one from Oregon, one from South Carolina, one 
from Texas, and one from Wisconsin; and whereas 
a fair trial of equal Suffrage for men and women in 
the District of Columbia, under the immediate super- 
vision of Congress, would demonstrate to the people 
of the whole country that justice to women is policy 
for men; and whereas the women-citizens of the 
United States are governed without their own con- 
sent, are denied trial by a jury of their peers, are 
taxed without representation, and are subject to man- 
ifold wrongs resulting from unjust and arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power over an unrepresented class; and 
whereas in this Centennial year the spirit of ‘76 is 
breathing its influence upon the people, melting away 
all prejudices and animosities and inspiring in our 
national councils a finer sense of justice and a clearer 
perception of individual rights: Therefore, 

We pray your honorable body to frame a govern- 
ment for the District of Columbia which shall secure 
to its women-citizens the right to vote. 

MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE. 
LUCRETIA MOTT. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
HENRIETTA P. WESTBROOK. 
ISABELLA BEECHER HOOKER. 
MATHILDE F. WENDT. 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

ELLEN C. SARGENT. 

MARY F. FOSTER. 

E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 
CAROLINE B. WINSLOW. 
BELVA A, LOCKWOOD. 
ELLEN H. SHELDON. 

SARA J. SPENCER. 

E. MARWEDEL. 

EMMA A. WOOD. 

———- ese ——— 

NORTH CAROLINA WOMEN WHO NEED 

THE BALLOT. 





In a certain township in North Carolina, 
live three women who own a small farm. 
They do all the work on this farm; they 
rise carly and they work late, they do the 
work out of doors and in the house; there 
isno man on the place. They plough, they 
plant, they harvest; they are hard-working, 
brown, sinewy, rough-looking women; but 
they are better than the men in the same 
locality; for they are industrious, and the 
men are idle and thriftless and will hardly 
bring wood enough to fry the meat and boil 
the coffee; while they oblige the women to 
bring the water from the spring, which is 
always a long distance from the house. 
There is little sentiment or poetry in the 
lives of these three women; it is all hard, 
stubborn matter of fact. 

This township has been empowered by 
the State to put a fence completely about 
its borders, obliging every person to secure 





their cattle, instead of letting them get their 
living on the commons as they have been in 
the habit of doing. The well-to-do-farmers 
favor the fence; the poor people do not, for 
if they are obliged to keep up their few cat- 
tle, they will be no profit to them and they 
must sell. 

Now these women are poor people, and 
if this law passes, they must sell their cattle, 
which are half their living. Can they do 
anything? The meeting is called. The 
male inhabitants of the township go troop- 
ing by to the meeting; the well-to-do and 
the poor, those who own land and those who 
do not. But the women stand in the door- 
way and see them pass, and they are pow- 
erless. Who will represent them? The 
rich man votes and the poor, lazy, good-for- 
nothing, who does not own an inch of 
ground nor care a copper whether there is a 
fence or not, sells his vote to the rich man. 

What can these women do? Nothing. 
Of what avail here is Woman’s boasted in- 
fluence, or her sweet, womanly virtues? Of 
what avail anything but the right or privi- 
lege, call it by what name you will, of pro- 
tecting herself by the same means as man is 
protected. M. 

Somerville, N.C. 

ome 

SPIRITED PROTEST IN RHODE ISLAND. 

We print below the resignation of Mrs. 
Sarah E. H. Doyle, of Providence, R. L., 
one of the most active ai.d interested mem- 
bers of the women’s board of visitors to 
penal and correctional institutions. Mrs. 
Doyle seems to have learned by experience 
the correctness of the views repeatedly 
urged by the Providence Journal, that the 
board, as now constituted under the law, 
can have no real efficiency. The ladies are 
responsible for the management of no part 
of any of the institutions which they are 
permitted officially to visit. Their reports 
are not made to the boards which are 
charged with the responsibility of managing 
these institutions, and, in the case of the 
Reform School, are not made to the body 
which elects and controls the board of man- 
agement. The State ought not to place 
ladies in such an anomalous position. The 
women’s board should have positive duties 
and direct responsiljlities in its appropriate 
sphere, or it should be abolished. The fol- 
lowing is Mrs. Doyle’s letter of resignation: 
Jo His Excellency Henry Lippitt, Governor 

of the State: 

Sir: Please accept my _ resignation as 
member of the Board of Lady Visitors to 
the Penal and Correctional Institutions of 
the State. The recent action of a part of 
the Board, in regard to the annual report 
made to the General Assembly, make it im- 
possible for me to continue longer as a 
member. Before the report was submitted, 
it was carefully examined by the members 
signing it, and was acquiesced in by them, 
as their signatures testify. Still further, I 
am confirmed in the opinion that so impor- 
tant a trust as this should be coupled with 
some power for action; without this we are 
necessarily confined to suggestions only to 
the male Boards, which suggestions receive 
only the attention they may consider proper. 
Believing that this Board, as now empow- 
ered, can have no efficiency except where 
its suggestions or criticisms meet the entire 
approval of the male Boards, and failing to 
see any good which can result from our in- 
spections under such conditions, or any 
honor to the Board thus examining, 1 re- 
spectfully tender my resignation. 

Sarau E. H. Doyie. 

Providence, R. I. 

Three more ladies of the Women’s Board 
of Visitors to the Penal and Correctional In- 
stitutions of the State attest the correctness 
of the repeated suggestions that the Board, 
as organized under the existing laws, must 
be comparatively powerless for good. The 
question now comes, will the R. I. general 
assembly enact a law which shall give to 
women certain definite duties and responsi- 
bilities in connection with the care and cor- 
rection of female offenders? We propose 
to refer to this matter further. We are re- 
quested to publish the following communi- 
cations to His Excellency the Governor: 

To Henry Lippitt, Governor of Rhode Island. 

My appointment on the Women’s Board 
of Visitors to the Penal and Correctional 
Institutions of the State, which I received 
from your hands for this year, 1 am now 
compelled respectfully to resign. My expe- 
rience in this Board for nearly six years has 
convinced me that this office, which con- 
fers on its holders no power to decide that 
any improvement shall be made in the gov- 
ernment or workings of these institutions, 
is so nearly useless that I am foreed to the 
conclusion that, for myself, the time spent 
in the performance of its duties can be more 
effectively employed elsewhere. 

That the influence of women is indispens- 
able to the proper management of these 
institutions, I was never more sure than I 
am at this moment; but to make it effectual, 
that influence must be obtained, by placing 
women on the boards of direct control, 
where their judgment shall be expressed by 
argument and by vote. 

A Board of women, whose only duties, 
as defined by the law, are to visit the Penal 
and Correctional Institutions, elect their 
own officers and report annually to the Leg- 
islature, bears within itself the elements of 
weakness and insufficiency. And if the an- 
nual reports contain any exposure of abuses, 
they are sure to give offence to the manag- 
ers, to he followed by timidity and vacilla- 
tion in the Board of women itself. 

Our late report, written with great care 
and conscientious adherence to the truth, 
which called the attention of the Legisla- 
ture to certain abuses in one of our institu- 
tions, and to some defect in the systems es- 








tablished in the others, has, thus far, elicited 
no official action, has brought censure upon 
us from the press, while great dissatisfac- 
tion has been created in our own body by 
the failure of a portion of its members to 
sustain the allegations to which the entire 
Board, with the exception of one absentee, 
had aftixed their names. 
_ When the State of Rhode Island shall call 
its best women to an equal participation 
with men in the direction of its penal and 
reformatory institutions, I have no doubt 
they will gladly assume the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of such positions: and I am 
also sure that the beneficent results of such 
co-operation will soon be manifest, both in 
benefit to individuals and in safety to the 
State. But under present circumstances I 
most respectfully decline to serve any longer 
on the Advisory Board of Women. 
Evizabetu B. Cuace. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 
GOVERNOR Lippitt: 

Dear Sir—When I accepted an appoint- 
ment on the Ladies’ Board of Visitors to 
the Penal and Correctional Institutions of 
the State, I did so with the hope that much 
good might be accomplished, especially 
toward the young girls at the Reform School, 
in whose welfare I felt a deep interest. To 
that institution my attention has been 
chiefly devoted during my brief experience 
in this oftice. This experience, however, 
has convinced me that a board of officers 
constituted and limited like this can have 
very little influence toward improvement 
in an institution whose methods are fixed, 
and which is under the exclusive control of 
another set of officers, who see no necessity 
for change. Those causes render this Wo- 
men’s Board so weak 1n itself that I cannot 
consent to retain my position therein. I 
therefore respectfully tender to you my 
resignation, Anpy D. WEAVER. 

Providence, R. I. 

Gov. Lippitt: 

Please accept the resignation of my com- 
mission as a member of the Ladies’ Board 
of Visitors to the Penal and Correctional 
Institutions of the State, conferred by you 
in June, 1875. 

Yours respectfully, 
E1iza C. WEEDEN. 

Westerly, R. I. 

We are glad that these ladies have tested 
the theory of ‘‘Responsibility without 
Power,” and proved its folly. If power 
without responsibility is tyranny, responsi- 
bility without power is degradation. No 
self-respecting man or woman will endure 
it. H. B. B. 

ede 
MARRIED. 





We record with sincere pleasure the mar- 
riage of our friend, Samuel T. Pickard, of 
Portland, Me., and Miss Lizzie H. Whittier, 
niece of John G. Whittier, which took place 
in Amesbury, Mass., on the 19th inst. Mr. 
Pickard is well-known to journalists as one 
of the editors of the Portland Transcript, to 
reformers as an earnest, out-spoken advo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage, and to his friends 
as a genial and accomplished gentleman. 
May prosperity attend the union. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

Thirteen hundred letters were mailed 
from Vassar College in one day. 

Miss May Chapman delivered a phreno- 
logical lecture, with practical examinations, 
in Parker Memorial Hall, on Sunday even- 
Ing. 

The Ohio State Prohibition Convention 
have resolved that the question of prohibi- 
tion should be submitted to all adult citi- 
zens of Ohio irrespective of sex. 

One Republican journal has had the 
courage to suggest the name of George W. 


Curtis as a suitable one for nomination to ‘ 


the Presidency.—New York Independent 

Certain religious women are moving 
among employers to have them pay their 
workmen on Mondays instead of Saturdays, 
in order thus to lessen the Saturday night 
and Sunday drunkenness, The plan has 
worked favorably elsewhere. 

The Clymer committee has refused to 
summon Gen. Butler's women witnesses, 
who were expected to prove the disposition 
of the Pendleton money received from Ken- 
tucky Central Railroad. Women have an 
inconvenient habit of telling what they 
know. 

Of the 1,200 teachers employed in the 
Boston public schools, more than 800 are 
women, and yet the less than 400 men 
receive more money in salaries than the 
800 women. In other words the women 
do more than two-thirds of the work for 
less than half the money. 

The most intelligent and appreciative lis- 
teners at Von Bulow’s concerts in this city, 
were American ladies, and they are the best 
audiences for all good music. Theodore 
Thomas was not far from right when he 
said that ‘‘Artand culture in this country 
can look for support and encouragment 
only to the women; the majority of men 
are only taken along.” 

Mr. Bowen, of the New York Assembly, 
has presented a petition of 6,000 Christian 
temperance women, requesting the appoint- 
ment of a commission to investigate the 
effects of intemperance. Also for the pas- 
sage of a law prohibiting the issue of a li- 
cense to sell liquor unless asked for by a 


‘majority of the women as well as the men 


of the place in which the license is asked. 
The rights of women are beginning to be 
practically recognized in Mexico. Our la- 
test mails announce that ‘‘a band of nine 
women was surprised by the Mexican police 





early in March while in the act of breaking 
into ahouse.” Where are our female burg- 
lars? Have American women no spirit.— 
New York World. 

A lady in Brooklyn has determined to do 
something for the musical culture of the 
people by giving good concerts at a cheap 
price. As the first step a concert will be 
given at the Brooklyn Academy, next 
Wednesday, at four o'clock. The artists 
will be Miss Holbrook, Senor White, and 
Mr. 8. B. Mills, and the price of admission 
will be 35 cents, with reserved seats up to 
75 cents. 

The second annual contest of the Col- 
leges of Ohio, was held at Springfield, Feb- 
ruary 10. The first prize was awarded to 
Miss Laura A. Kent, of Calais, Vermont, a 
member of the class of '78, of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio. The subject 
of her oration was ‘‘Goethe’s Margaret and 
Helena,” which was treated in a manner 
that showed careful study, a high degree of 
culture and maturity of thought.— Woman’s 
Friend. 

Senator Morton has presented a petition 
signed by 15,000 women of Indiana, and 
nearly 14,000 voters of the State, asking 
Congress to investigate the effect of the al- 
coholic liquor traffic; secondly, to prohibit 
the importation of alcoholic liquors from 
foreign countries; thirdly, to prohibit the 
manufacture and sale of alcoholic liquors in 
the District of Columbia and Territories; 
and, fourthly, to require total abstinence of 
all civil, military, and naval officers of the 
United States. 

Hadley, Mass., has a veteran school-mis- 
tress, of whom the school committee speak 
thus: ‘In the case of the North Hadley 
primary school, we cannot speak too high- 
ly of the well-known lady still occupying 
that post. Having just completed her sev- 
entieth year, and having been for more than 
forty-five years engaged in the work of 
teaching in this town, no estimate can pro- 
perly measure the amount and value of her 
labors during these years to the people of 
this community. ”"— Boston Commoniealth, 

At the last meeting of the German Freid- 
enker Bund, of New York, Mr. Jonas made 
afew arguments on the Woman's Rights 
question, and Mrs. Lilienthal spoke on 
‘What shall our daughters be?” Both dis- 
courses contained many happy hits, and as 
the meeting was held at the Lese Verein, 
corner 55th Street and Third Avenue, it 
brought the subject before quite a new class 
of people. The audience was entirely com- 
posed of Germans, who were evidently very 
favorably disposed towards Woman’s Rights 
in all forms. 

The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette 
says: ‘*The country knew Mr. Curtis to be 
able, upright, and pure; but it hardly ap- 
preciated the fighting quality that was in 
him. It is not impossible that Mr. Curtis 
may find himself in the list of presidential 
candidates before the tributes to him have 
ceased to be offered. Think of the contrast 
he would present to the present incumbent! 
One of the things most of all to be desired 
as the result of the ensuing election is the 
placing of a gentleman once more in the 
White House.” 

In her controversy with Judge Ryan in 
reference to the right of women to prac- 
tice law, it seems to us that Miss Goodell is 
much the better reasoner of the two, There 
is no common law on the subject, since un- 
til within a few years past the question has 
not been before the courts at all. And, 
now that it has arisen for practical decision 
in several of the States, the rulings of the 
courts are by no means uniform. In some 
States women are admitted to the bar on an 
equal footing with the other sex and in oth- 
ers they are excluded. Such is the present 
status of the question. 

Mr. Stewart inherited his business talent 
from his mother, who followed him to New 
York, and opened a furniture store, and 
carried on the business for many years with 
marked success, but finally, at the earnest 
solicitation of her son, gave up the store and 
went to live with him, continuing to reside 
in his house until her death. She had ac- 
quired considerable property from the fur- 
niture business, and all of it went to swell 
the rapidly accumulating wealth of her son. 
Those who have been intimately acquainted 
with both Mr. Stewart and his mother say 
they bore a striking resemblance to each 
other. 

Mr. Wasson argues in our columns to 
show that George Washington was at heart 
a Federalist. If it were so it proves noth- 
ing for Federalism. It only shows that a 
man of noble character and purpose was not 
fully in sympathy with the spirit of the age: 


“But John P. 

Robinson, he 

Says they didn’t know every thing down 
in Judee.”’ 


Suppose Washington did not believe in 
Impartial Suffrage either for men or wo- 
men? So much the worse for Washington; 
the principle remains unshaken. So, too, 
Washington lived and died a slave-holder; 
is slavery less odious from the fact? Wash- 
ington sought to reclaim a runaway female 
slave from New England—did that justify 
the Fugitive Slave Law? None the less, 
Slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law and the 
Disfranchisement of poor men and black 
men and women, are violations of the Decla- 





ration of Independence and the Golden 
Rule of Jesus Christ. 

We fear that Mr. Morse, of Canton, has 
been unfortunate in his lady associates. In 
his anti-Suffrage speech at Needham he was 
pleased to say at the outset, ‘that the wo- 
men whom I have met here, and have been 
introduced to this evening, are of quite a 
different sort from what I have been accus- 
tomed to meeting on that side of the ques- 
tion.” Mr. Morse also confessed to the ed- 
itor of the Needham paper that “he was 
surprised to find that the movement was en- 
dorsed in Needham by such a very respect- 
able portion of her best citizens.” Since 
then Mr. Morse has been still more surpris- 
ed to find that certain ‘“‘mice” in his own 
town of Canton prevented his serving as 
moderator at the town meeting, as he fully 
expected to do. We should not be sur- 
prized if some additional surprises are in 
store for this gentleman. 

The Argentine Minister to the United 
States has received from the Minister of 
Public Instruction of his government, Dr. 
Leguizamon, a commission to engage four 
first-class lady normal-school teachers, for 
the new institution recently established in 
the Republic. The ladies must be well 
versed in English, French, grammar, gen- 
eral literature, hygiene, geography, history, 
natural sciences, music, drawing and teach- 
ing. They will make a contract for three 
years, and will be furnished with free pas- 
sage to Buenos Ayres, and paid a salary of 
$1,800 a year in gold, the salary to begin on 
the day they sail. Several American ladies 
have already been very successful in teach- 
ing inthe Argentine Republic. The prin- 
cipal of the Normal School at Buenos 
Ayres is Mrs. Emma Frigent, of New York, 
who has been there for the last six years, 
and met with very gratifying success. 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE! ! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, 
without distinction of party, in every wg are 
urgently requested to form, in their town, without 
delay, a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, 


composed of members who will sign the following 
article of association: 

“We, the undersigned, residents of in the State 
of , of all political parties, believing that Woman 
Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby organize 
ourselves into a WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB, for 
the purpose of forwarding the movement morally, 
socially and politically, by the systematic circulation 
of tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetiugs, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature, and by helping to defeat its 
opponents.” 

’ersons Who are willing to get up a public meetin 
for the discussion of Woman Suffrage will be suppli 
with a speaker on, application to the Massachusetts 
— Suffrage Association, No. 3 Tremont place, 

joston, 


= ‘ or 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 

Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James PyLe None genuine 
without 24w4 

Susie Faithful, has removed to No. 216 West 
Fifth St., South Boston, where she receives applica- 
tion by mail only for her services as transient Seams- 
tress. Will go anywhere within forty miles—Charges 


very low, and furnishes references upon application. 
2w1s 

















Tested by Time,—For Throat Diseases, Colds 
and Coughs, “Brown's Bronchial Troches’’ have 
proved their efficacy by a testof many years. 1wli 


A Case of Twenty Years’ Standing. 
From Mrs. Joseph Baker, of Johnson, Vt. 


“I feel it my duty to make known to the world the 
wonderful efficacy of your WISTAR’S BALSAM OF 
WILD CHERRY. For twenty years I was sorely af- 
flicted with phthisic, and previously to using the Bal- 
sam was pronounced by the physicians incurable, 
Two or three bottles afforded me a good deal of re- 
lief, and as many more completely restored me; and 
for two years past LI have not had the least return of 
that painful complaint.” 

50 cents and $1 a bottle. Sold by all crates. . 

w 


Vis 


Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 34% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city. —Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to ROBERT E. APTHORPE, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 


eer"G. B. Ullman & Co. are doing a large business 
in cards. Having originated the business three years 
ago, which has since grown to be a large and popular 
branch of trade, they have by square dealing and 
a work placed themselves foremost in the rank. 

‘he business has grown so rapidly that they have cut 
down partition after pa till they now occupy 
a whole floor of the building No. 12 Winter street. 
Read their advertisement ‘Cards’ and give them a 
trial. Batic COST a 

LADIES, ONE TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
that LEAMON’s ANILLNE Dyes are the perfection of 
domestic dyes. They are all in liquid form, and can 
be readily used by even a child. Anything can be 
colored, and any color readily obtained. Any woolen 
or silk fabric will take splendid colors, Cottons, as 
well as Feathers, Ivory, oe, Shells, Seaweed, Fish- 
scales, Basket-work, Hair or Rice—thus adaptin 
them to all sorts of fancy uses. Try them once an 
beconvinced. ee in Ami 

Wanted. Any lady or gentleman out of em- 
ployment, can find a permanent and profitable busi- 
ness by engaging with us on our popular publications, 
—Call and examine—Terms liberal. 

APPLETON, CROCKER & CO., 
_ i Bromfield St., Boston, 

Remarkable Cures, 

* Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear's Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. et 
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REST AT LAST. 
After the shower, the tranquil sun; 
Silver stars when the day is done. 
After the snow, the emerald leaves; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 
After the clouds, the violet sky; 
Quiet woods when the wind goes by. 
After the tempest, the lull of waves; 
After the battle, peaceful graves, 
After the knell, the wedding bells; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells. 
After the bud, the radiant rose; 
After our weeping, sweet repose, 
After the burden, the blissful meed; 
After the furrow, the waking seed. 
After the flight, tne downy nest; 
Over the shadowy river—rest. 
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DOROTHY Q. 


A PAMILY PORTRAIT. 
Grandmother's mother; her age, I guess, 
Thirteen summers, or something less; 
Girlish bust, but womanly air, 

Smooth, square forehead, with uprolled hair, 

Lips that lover has never kissed, 

Taper fingers and slender wrist, 

Hanging sleeves of stiff brocade,— 

So they painted the little maid. 

On her hand a parrot green 

Sits unmoving and broods serene; 

Hold up the canvas full in view,— 

Look! there's a rent the light shines through, 

Dark with a century’sfringe of dust, 

That was a Redcoat’s rapier-thrust! 

Such is the tale the lady old, 

Dorothy's daughter's daughter, told, 

Who the painter was none may tell,— 

One whose best was not over well; 

Hard and dry, it must be confessed, 

Flat as a rose that has long been pressed; 

Yet in her cheek the hues are bright, 

Dainty colors of red and white; 

And in her slender shape are seen 

Hint and promise of stately mien. 

Look not on her with eyes of scorn, 

Dorothy Q. was a lady born! 

Ay! since the galloping Normans came, 

England’s annals have known her name; 

And still to the three-hilled rebel town 

Dear is that ancient name's renown, 

For many a civic wreath they won, 

The youthfal sire and the gray-haired son. 

O Damsel Dorothy! Dorothy Q.! 

Strange is the gift that I owe to you; 

Such a gift as never a king 

Save to daughter or son might bring,— 

All my tenure of heart and hand, 

All my title to house and land; 

Mother and sister, and child and wife, 

And joy and sorrow, and death and life! 

What if a hundred years ago 

Those close-shut lips had answered, No, 

When forth the tremulous question came 

That cost the maiden her Norman name; 

And under the folds that look so still 

The bodice swelled with the bosom’s thrill? 

Should I be I, or would it be 

One-tenth another to nine-tenths me? 

Soft is the breath of a maiden’s Yes; 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less; 

But never a cable that holds so fast 

Through all the battles of wave and blast, 

And never an echo of speech or song 

That lives in the babbling air so long! 

There were tones in the voice that whispered then 

You may hear to-day in a hundred men! 

O lady and lover, how faint and far 

Your images hover, and here we are, 

Solid and stirring in flesh and bone,— 

Edward’s and Dorothy’s—all their own— 

A goodly record for time to show 

Of a syllable spoken so long ago! 

Shall I bless you, Dorothy, or forgive, 

For the tender whispes that bade me live? 

It shall be a blessing, my little maid! 

I will heal the stab of the Redcoat’s blade, 

And freshen the gold of the tarnished frame, 

And gild with arhyme your household name, 

So you shall smile on us brave and bright 

As first you greeted the morning’s light, 

And live untroubled by woes and fears 

Through a second youth of a hundred years 
—0O. W. Holmes. 
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[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. | 

All the next day I remained by the bed- 
side of my dear husband, the doctor sleep- 
ing during the forenoon. About noon we 
observed a change in the patient, who fell 

into a stupor and lay almost motionless for 
hours. As he seemed to be gradually sink- 
ing I said: 

‘Doctor, I cannot bear it, I cannot give 
him up.” 

He answered kindly, ‘‘There is still hope 
my dear madam; besides, there are more 
grievous separations than those caused by 
death.” 

About sunset as we stood noting every 
breath of the apparently dying man, the 
doctor’s practiced eye discovered a slight 
change; he bent over, placed his hand upon 
the brow of his patient and his ear near his 
chest, and examined the pulse, but said 
nothing. Oh, how slowly those dreadful 
moments dragged on, as I stood there know- 
ing that the life of my husband was hanging, 
as it were, by a single hair. An hour pass- 
ed by and at last, after several silent exami- 
nations, Dr. Robertson took my hand and 
said: 

“Mrs. Ransom, you can return thanks to 
God, for your husband will live.” 

With a full heart I retired to my room, 
and after pouring out my joy and thankful- 
ness into the ear of the Almighty Father, I 
fell into a profound slumber, the first I had 
enjoyed for days, and did not awake till the 
morning sunlight came streaming through 
the window blinds. Hastily dressing and 
going down to the sick room, I found the 
doctor standing there with a telegram on the 
table which had been received half an hour 
before. He informed me that Mr. Ransom 
had slept quietly during the night, and only 
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needed careful nursing in order to insure 
his immediate recovery. 

“TI had hoped to remaim with you anoth- 
er day,” he continued; ‘‘and make some 
explanations in reference to my acquaint- 
ance with Miss Winchell, but lam summon- 
ed home and must go on the next train, 
which leaves in half an hour,” 

**But you have had no breakfast.” 

“Yes I have,” he answered as he passed 
into the dining-room; ‘‘the nurse and I have 
had pantry privileges too long for me to go 
away hungry.” ‘And now good bye,” said 
he after receiving his fee and giving mea 
receipt; ‘‘and please say to Miss Winchell, 
that in refusing me any opportunity for an 
explanation she has not only wronged me 
but also her own noble magnanimous heart.” 

‘Why not write to her,” I suggested. 

“T shall, as soon as possible after my re- 
turn, but I must not stay another moment, 
or I shall miss the train.” 

So with a hearty hand shake and courte- 
ous bow, he hastened away. 

Margaret’s messenger boy came in as usu- 
al during the forenoon, and I sent back a 
note, saying that Mr. Ransom was better 
and the doctor had gone home. That after- 
noon John awoke and faintly spoke my 
name, showing a full return to conscious- 
ness. Margaret came in the evening, but 
did not stay long, and would not go into the 
sick room lest she should excite the patient 
now that his reason had returned. 

I will come again in a few days and re- 
main a week with you, and let you rest,” 
she said. ‘‘Meanwhile I hope you will not 
let anybody go into Mr. Ransom’s room but 
the nurse and watches. This habit which 
most people have of visiting sick rooms is 
perfectly barbarous. Hundreds of persons 
are literally killed by it. If I were a physi- 
cian I would positively forbid anything of 
the kind.’’ 

“*You came very near being a physician’s 
wife did you not?” I inquired half playfully. 

“I did indeed,” she replied; ‘‘and will tell 
you all about it when I come again.” 

A few days later she returned as she had 
promised, and as my husband was rapidly 
convalescing and in the care of a competent 
nurse, we at once retired to my pleasant 
chamber. 

**T have had a letter from Dr. Robertson,” 
she remarked as soon as she had laid aside 
her wrappings. 

*Indeed,” said I. 

“Yes, and I immediately returned it un- 
opened,” 

‘‘Margaret,” I said reprovingly; ‘‘you for- 
get that the Bible tells us to have regard 
even for our enemies.” 

‘‘Walter Robertson isno enemy of mine, 
she replied in a light tone. 

“Don’t I know that, you perverse young 
woman; but isn’t he at least entitled to 
make an explanation?” 

‘Not to me,” she answered haughtily. 
“I loved him once with all the strength of 
my strong nature and he wronged me shame- 
fully. I wish him no harm, but henceforth 
we must be as strangers;” and sitting there 
with my hand in her’s Margaret Winchell 
told me of her one great trial,” 

“I first met Dr. Robertson ten years ago, 
when I returned to my native city after hav- 
ing graduated from the classical course of a 
prominent college which has always wel- 
comed women to its halls. My parents had 
a large circle of friends among the most in- 
telligent and refined people in the city, and 
for the first time I entered society, being at 
that time twenty years of age. The doctor, 
who is five years my senior, had finished his 
medical course the year previous—after 
graduating at Yale with high honors, and 
having formed « partnership with one of 
the most prominent city physicians was rap- 
idly securing a lucrative practice. We had 
been acquainted for two years before he 
sought my hand in marriage. Neither my 
parents nor myself believed in early mar- 
riages, and our engagement was to be con- 
tinued till I had reached the age of twenty- 
five. Walter was, of course, a frequent vis- 
itor at my home, and my parents became 
very greatly attached to him, not only as 
the future husband of their only child, but 
also, because he is a man of rare abilities 
and mast winning personal presence. You 
are aware Mrs. Ransom, that he is all that I 
have conceded in this respect.” 

“Yes indeed,” I answered impulsively. 
“TL liked him immensely, and am so sorry 
that you will not see him and settle all your 
difficulties.” ; 

‘‘Never,” she answered firmly and went 
on with her story. ‘‘Only a year after our 
betrothal, my dear father died. I had nev- 
er known sorrow before, and was well nigh 
crushed by this severe blow. Walter com- 
forted me most tenderly and assisted us in 
arranging our pecuniary affairs. About this 
time I began to take an interest in the ques- 
tion of Woman’s Rights including her right 
to political equality. While on a visit toa 
friend in another state, I had attended a 
Convention of the ‘‘strong-minded, shriek- 
ing sisterhood” as the newspapers sneering- 
ly called them, and was at once impressed 
by the persistent energy and feeling elo- 
quence of the noble band of women, who 
made addresses and circulated tracts and pa- 
pers in the audience. I carefully weighed 
their arguments; I read the documents 
which had been given me and I was sound- 
ly converted to the doctrine of Woman’s en- 
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franchisement. On my return home, with 
all the zeal of a young convert, and the ar- 
dor of my twenty-four years, I hastened to 
lay the question before my dear mother and 
was rejoiced to find that she very soon en- 
dorsed my views most heartily.”’ 

“JT wouldn’t say anything to Walter on the 
subject” she remarked, the first time he 
called after our conversation on the unpop- 
ular topic. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“Oh, well, it may not be best, young men 
are apt to be bitterly opposed to it.” 

“Have I not just as gooda right to my 
opinions as he has to his?” I inquired. 

“Certainly, but men have ruled women 
so long, that they yield their authority very 
reluctantly,” she replied. 

“So much the greater need of showing 
our colors” said I. ‘‘I shall find out Wal- 
ter’s views on the question, and try to con- 
vert him if he is an unbeliever,” I answered 
lightly and went down to the parlor to meet 
him. I soon introduced the subject and to 
my regret found him exceedingly strong in 
his opposition, and evidently much annoyed 
because I endorsed such ‘‘pernicious views” 
as he called them. At last he adroitly 
changed the conversation and when he left, 
evidently thought I would soon abandon 
those ‘‘false notions” which his superior 
masculine judgment refused to accept. I 
sent him a bundle of tracts and papers 
through the post office, which he acknow]l- 
edged in person, saying: 

“IT have no time to waste on such reading 
ing, and you need not expect to win me 
over to your side of the question if you still 
persist in holding such views, at least do 
not introduce the subject in my presence, 
and, I beg of you never say anything about 
it in our social circle, and by all means do 
not attend another of those mischief-making 
Conventions.” 

“Walter Robertson, you are going too 
far,” I answered. ‘‘I certainly shall not 
waste any more words upon you, but I shall 
discuss this important question with my 
friends whenever opportunity offers, and, if 
1 see fit to attend Conventions, I shall do so 
without consulting you about it. How 
it would look for me to undertake to dictate 
to you, where you shall go, and what you 
shall say?” ; 

He at once saw that he had been too 
presuming for one who had not yet obtained 
the authority over me, which the laws of 
many of the states would give him upon our 
marriage, so he made haste to assure me 
that he had nointention to dictate, but was 
simply making a request. 

I accepted his explanation and we passed 
on to other topics of conversation. Just be- 
fore he left he took my hand and said: 
“Maggie darling, you are not going to let 
this Woman question separate, us, are you?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered. ‘I only 
claim the same liberty of thought and ac- 
tion which you have. I shall not interfere 
with your opinions and I only claim the 
same exemption for myself. 

He made no reply but bade me ‘‘good 
night,” and departed. After this we tacitly 
dropped the subject, yet I know he was 
much displeased when I went to hear Miss 
Dickenson lecture on ‘‘Idiots and Women,” 
a few months later. 

My wedding day was fast approaching, 
as my birthday in June had been selected 
from the first, when 1 received an urgent 
summons to the bedside of a very dear 
friend. I remained with her till her death, 
which occurred on the very day that had 
been fixed for my bridal. I had decided on 
arriving at her home, to stay with her while 
she lived, and accordingly wrote to Walter 
proposing a postponement of our marriage 
till September. He acquiesced under the 
circumstances, though with evident reluct- 
ance. I could not have loved a sister more 
than I did Florence Ayres, and it was with 
asad heart that I bade her weeping rela- 
tives adieu to return to my home. 

On reaching the depot in our city and en- 
gaging a carriage, my attention was attract- 
ed by a very pretty young girl, evidently 
just from the country, whom an evil look- 
ing hackman was trying to persuade into 
his conveyance.” , 

Then followed a recital of her acquaint- 
ance with Hester Wallir, an outline of 
which I have already given. Mrs. Wallir 
had alluded to an anonymous note, but evi- 
dently had not been taken farther into Miss 
Winchell’s confidence. 

‘Soon after Hester Wallir left the city to 
prepare for her voyage to Europe” contin- 
ued Margaret, “I received an anonymous 
letter containing threats of vengeance for 
some injury that I had done the writer. I 
at once decided that it had been sent by 
James Segur or one of his boon companions, 
because of my timely interference at the so- 
called restaurant, and the rescue of his in- 
tended victim. He had been pointed out to 
me by the doctor several years before, as a 
worthless, wicked fellow residing only a 
short distance from my home, but I had no 
acquaintance with his family, and I think 
he did not know me at our unexpected en- 
counter. 

A few daysafter, however, I met him just 
as 1 had passed out of our house for an af- 
ternoon ride and from the angry flush which 
rose to his face, I felt sure that he had rec- 
ognized me. I did not feel any especial 
alarm at the reception of the threatening 


letter not thinking that it lay in the power 
of the foiled villain to injure me. I had 
not mentioned my rescue case to any one, 
as mother was sick and the doctor out of 
town. The next day after I received this 
note, we were startled by a furious ringing 
of the door-bell. I thought best to answer 
it in person, and there stood Dr. Robertson, 
who made no response to my greeting, but 
rushed past me and demanded a private in- 
terview. I took him into the library, where 
he snatched a letter from his pocket, and 
drawing out the sheet told me to read it and 
give an immediate explanation. 

The anonymous writer in a bold dashing 
hand, expressed his surprise that Dr. Rob- 
ertson should continue his friendship for 
Miss Margaret Winchell, when it was well 
known that she visited, or at least had visit- 
ed such a house as giving the street 
and number. The writer also gave assur- 
ance that he and others could testify, if nec- 
essary, to having met Miss W. at that local- 
ity. When I had finished reading this ma- 
licious letter, emanating of course from 
James Segur, I looked up pale and astonish- 
ed to meet the eyes of my bethrothed, which 
fairly flashed with ill-concealed anger. 

“T want an immediate explanation Mar- 
garet,” he said in a stern commanding 
voice, ‘‘Were you ever inside that build- 
ing?” 

‘Do you dare entertain suspicions of my 
good name sir?” I asked with equal hau- 
teur. 

‘‘No matter what I suspect.” 

“It does matter sir,” said I; ‘‘and I refuse 
to answer inquiries made in such a manner.” 

*‘Come Margaret” said he, softening a lit- 
tle, ‘“‘for Heaven’s sake explain this busi- 
ness.” 

‘‘T entered the eating-room of the estab- 
lishment a short time ago and saved a 
young girl from the clutches of that vicious 
James Segur,” I answered. ‘‘He has evi- 
dently sought to wreak his vengeance 
against me in this manner, for I received a 
letter of threats yesterday.” 

“Just about what I expected,” retorted 
the doctor; ‘I thought it probable that your 
Woman’s Rights ideas and other insane no- 
tions had led you into some foolish escapade 
which had seriously tarnished your good 
name,” 

“Sir,” said I; ‘‘my good name can never 
be injured by a deed of love and mercy 
which I thank God I had the courage to 
perform.” I intended to give him a full 
account of the affair, but he was so angry 
and unreasonable, declaring that I had irre- 
trievably injured my reputation, as that 
wicked rascal and his companions would 
not omit any opportunity to give another 
version of the matter, that my self-respect 
forbade it. He discanted at length upon 
the ‘‘obnoxious theories” which I had em- 
braced in regard to Woman’s sphere, add- 
ing that in carrying out those ideas I had 
seriously injured him as well as myself. Of 
course the ‘‘woman question” had not the 
slightest relation to my interest in the case 
of Hester Wallir, but, like many other prej- 
udiced people, he sought to make it the 
scape-goat of his displeasure. Finally he 
stated that he would overlook my indiscre- 
tion, (just think of such a term being ap- 
plied to the rescue of that dear girl!) pro- 
vided I would renounce all farther connec- 
tion with the so-called Woman’s Movement, 
stop taking the paper which advocates those 
principles, and promise him never to attend 
another Woman’s lecture or convention. 

‘So Lam to choose between you and the 
liberty of conscience?” I inquired sarcasti- 
cally. 

“If you see fit to call it so; rather, be- 
tween me and most pernicious and anti- 
scriptural beliefs.” 

“I thank the Lord for my escape from a 
marriage with so unjust, illiberal, and ty- 
rannical a man,” I replied with equal de- 
termination, as I drew off my engagement 
ring and returned it to him. 

Evidently he had not expected such a 
prompt decision against him, and suggested 
that I take time to think the matter over. 

“Walter Robertson,” said I, ‘‘if, after an 
acquaintance of five years, you have not 
learned me better than your words would 
imply, lam sorry. My sacred right to my 
own convictions of duty is dearer to me 
than life itself. In days that are past, ten- 
der and delicate women have vindicated 
their principles at the martyr’s stake. And 
shall I, a self-reliant, educated woman of 
the nineteenth century, forswear my God 
given rights, for the sake of one who has 
proved himself so selfish and unjust? No, 
sir! I release you gladly, and will bid you 
good afternoon.” 

As I was passing from the room he inter- 
cepted me, saying, ‘‘At least we may be 
friends?” 

‘‘Never, sir! henceforth we are strangers.” 

‘He took his hat and walked out of the 
house, and I never saw him again till we 
met here last week. The very evening after 
this unexpected change in my affairs a gen- 
tleman called to inquire if we would sell 
our valuable house and lot, and as I had in- 

‘formed mother of the sudden termination 
of my engagement, she at once decided to 
dispose of the property. Writings were 
drawn the next day, and within a week we 
had sailed for Europe. I took two of our 
most intimate friends into my confidence, 











and they promised to look after what house- 





hold goods we retained and had made ar- 
rangements to place in a warehouse, and to 
send them wherever we directed on our re- 
turn. I also charged them not to mention 
our whereabouts to any one, beyond the 
vague information that we were travelling, 

We were absent a year, and on our re- 
turn came directly to this State, staying 
with relatives in C , till I had pur- 
chased a home in this quiet inland town. 
We have been here nearly four years, living 
contentedly and‘happily. True, I am looked 
upon with disfavor by many of the people, 
because of my progressive views; but time 
will fully vindicate them. I do not regret 
my decision in regard to Dr. Robertson. [| 
never have. I shall never marry, though I 
have had other suitors, but will devote my- 
self to my mother while she lives. If 
Providence finally calls me to more public 
work in behalf of a true womanhood, I 
shall hope to be thoroughly disciplined and 
ready. 

‘‘And now, my dear friend, you have 
heard my story; surely you cannot wonder 
that I refuse all reconciliation with a man 
who cast me off so unjustly.” ; 

‘You certainly did right in cancelling 
your engagement, but I am sure the doctor 
has repented in ‘sackcloth and ashes’ long 
ago,”I replied, and then related the mid- 
night walk beneath my window. 

Margaret changed color slightly on hear- 
ing this, and said, ‘“‘Oh, I’ve no doubt that 
he has repented his hasty sundering of our 
betrothal, but I'll venture to say that he is 
the same uncompromising opponent of the 
‘Woman question’ as before. I never 
should be happy with a husband who not 
only disagreed with me in my most cher- 
ished opinions, but who also was intolerant 
and illiberal. No human being shall dic- 
tate to me, what I shall think and _ believe. 
In fact, since I have studied the laws of the 
Land, I feel more and more inclined to ac- 
cept the premium which they offer for celi- 
bacy. Coarse minded people may sneer at 
‘old maids,’ but they do have recognized 
rights, which men are bound to respect. 
Just think of it, Mrs. Ransom! Only two 
States in this boasted land of liberty where 
‘a married mother has any legal right to 
her children.” ‘It is all very wrong,” I 
answered, ‘‘and if most men were not bet- 
ter to-day, than those old barbaric laws, the 
position of married women would be intol- 
erable. Now, Mr. Ransom is a man who 
will never allow me to feel the injustice of 
those laws while he is living, but I don’t for- 
get that all women are not so fortunate as 
myself, or, that, if he should die without a 
will, I should receive the use of only one- 
third of the property which I have helped 
to earn. John and I agree perfectly on this 
subject, and he willed everything to me 
long ago; but such a thing ought not to be 
any more necessary in case the husband 
dies, than it is at the decease of a wife.” 

Margaret and I talked on till it was near- 
ly tea-time, when we hastened down to see 
how the model husband was prospering. 
Thanks to his excellent constitution which 
had never been undermined by any use of 
liquor or tobacco, he recovered very rapid- 
ly, and, before Margaret’s visit had expired, 
was able to sit up for a short time each day. 

Soon after her return home I received a 
lengthy communication from Mr. Robert- 
son, giving a detailed account of his ac- 
quaintance with Margaret and its sudden 
termination. He also added that he had 
sought out James Segur shortly after his 
last call upon Miss Winchell, and had so 
frightened him by threats of a prosecution, 
that the young man had told him the 
facts of the case; admitted that he had 
written the anonymous letters, though he 
had mentioned the affair to but one of his 
companions, and that this companion, in 
spite of his own recklessness, was loud in 
his commendation of the bravery of the 
intrepid young woman. Segur himself de- 
clared that it was one of the noblest deeds 
on record, and heartily begged pardon for 
his wicked duplicity and intended revenge. 
He also said that he meant to ‘turn over a 
new leaf.” This he had really done, the 
doctor wrote, as he had gone to California 
and become a reliable business man. 

After his interview with Segur, Dr. Rob- 
ertson had gone at once to the residence of 
the Winchell’s, but to his sorrow and sur- 
prise found them gone, and their goods be- 
ing removed. On questioning the purchaser 
of the place and the man who was remov- 
ing the furniture, he could learn nothing of 
the whereabouts of Margaret and her moth- 
er, and from that time lost all trace of them, 
as he would not make inquiries in their so- 
cial circle, lest suspicions be created in re- 
gard to the relation between himself and 
his former betrothed. He said that he had 
at once withdrawn from society, and had 
devoted himself wholly to his profession 
during the five long years of separation from 
the only woman he ever could love. Dur- 
ing this time he had thoroughly examined 
the question of Woman’s Rights and du- 
ties, and from being,—as he admitted—an 
intolerant opponent of the most necessary 
reform of the age, he had become one of 
its foremost advocates, and longed to assure 
Margaret of his sincere regret for his past 
injustice. In conclusion, he entreated that 
I would in some manner try and bring about 
a reconciliation between Miss Winchell and 
himself. 
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I promptly replied that I would do all 
that I could, as soon as Mr. Ransom had 
fully recovered and could be consulted 
about it, and hoped that he (the doctor) 
would be patient, and by no means write 
again to Margaret. I said nothing to her 


of having received a letter from the doctor, . 


but tried to devise some plan by which she 
could be convinced of his change of opin- 
ions and regret for the past. 
TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
calbhanhaitanias ania netball 


THE SWORD OR THE PEN? 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The last number of 
your ‘“‘wery waluable” publication—to use 
a Wellerism—reached us last week, and 
we have been strongly inclined ever since to 
hunt up Shawanabeke and unite with the 
irrepressible ina grand Te Deum over the 
glad tidings from the Old Bay State. The 
Woman Suffrage debate in the Massachu- 
setts Senate was throughout most encourag- 
ing, and the result surprisingly gratifying. 
Never were we more strongly convinced of 
the weakness of our opponents than upon a 
comparison of their weak, rambling dis- 
course with the brave, earnest pleadings 
for justice by our friends. No better mis- 
sionary in the cause could be found than a 
full report of this discussion. Many a one 
who now takes it for granted that Woman 
Suffrage isa humbug, would be convinced 
of his error by the inglorious defeat of the 
Anti-Suffragists in the Massachusetts Senate. 

We do not propose reviewing the debate 
in detail; but in one of the speeches we came 
across a passage so remarkable that we can- 
not but call the attention of your readers to 
it. Hon. G. D. Robinson, in his first ad- 
dress, just after that very gallant declara- 
tion that the Suffragists do not believe what 
they say, uttered the following memorable 
words: 

“Why don’t they enlist, if they are really 
subjected toa more cruel despotism than 
that of George III? I don’t see the resist- 
ance; yet it is their duty to resist if the as- 
sertion is true, and by submitting they are 
recreant to their duty.” 

Now we have been puzzling our brain for 
the past two weeks in a vain endeavor to 
give amore rational meaning to this sena- 
tor’s words; but for the life of us we can 
make nothing out of them except that he 
actually thinks the women of Massachusetts 
ought to go into open rebellion. Doubtless 
it would be very exciting to read, in our 
daily papers, that Mrs. Livermore had, at 
the head of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, seized the Capitol, or 
that Mrs. Stone had aimed a loaded pistol 
at the head of the gentleman from Hampden 
and sternly demanded his vote or his life; 
but, even though it be their duty to resist, 
we greatly fear that even Senator Robinson 
would object to such a literal following of 
his words. In fact, we are suspicious 
enough to believe that he would consider 
such acts as proof positive that Mr. Sted- 
man was right in saying ‘‘Women are poor 
fallen creatures,” and unworthy of the bal- 
lot. 

No; for such resistance the Massachusetts 
Suffragists have little liking and less hope. 
They have no faith in the power of the 
sword, but have chosen for their weapon 
that which 1s mightier than the sword. 
With the sword they could accomplish 
nothing. With the pen, however, they 
cannot fail. For the truth is mighty and 
must ultimately prevail. 

But, Senator Robinson ‘‘does not see the 
resistance.” There is an old saying that 
“none are so blind as they who won't see;” 
and never was the truth of this old saying 
more clearly shown than in this case. It is 
indeed most mournful when one of the 
leading citizens of the great Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts so unblushingly acknowl- 
edges that he does not keep up with the 
times. Were such a confession made in 
these western wilds, we would think little 
of it; but that such a thing is possible in 
Boston,—the Athens of America,—the Hub 
of the Universe,—is a phenomenon as won- 
derful as it is terrifying. We do not, how- 
ever, think this extraordinary blindness un- 
explainable; for any man who, notwith- 
Standing the fact that the Women of Massa- 
chusetts have been hammering away at the 
doors of the State House for more than 
twenty years, don’t see the resistance; don’t 
see it simply because he won’t see it, and it 
's useless for any one to try and make him 
see it. 

Finally, to cap the climax, he declares 
that the Suffragists are recreant to their 
duty. Surely the Hon. gentleman is joking. 
Reereant to their duty? The lectures, the 
meetings, the petitions of many years refute 
this monstrous assertion. Why, there is 
enough in the pages of the JourNaL since 
last January to prove its falsity. Is that 
noble woman recreant to her duty who, at 
the last meeting of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association cried out, in her 
enthusiasm, ‘‘From the first day of January 
to the last day of December 1 work for 
Woman Suffrage, and have done my best?” 
Is that woman untrue to her principles who 
drove with a petition “through a blinding 
snow-storm to get the names of two or three 
gentlemen who were pledged?” Does that 
woman unresistingly submit who travelled 
miles and miles to get signatures to her pe- 
tition, and would be willing to travel miles 





and miles again, if she could only send a 
longer list? But why should we go on? 
Surely it is not necessary to call the roll of 
that noble army of martyrs who for years 
have cheerfully borne the jests and attacks 
of the giddy, thoughtless world, who have 
uncomplainingly heard their motives, their 
honesty, ever their sincerity questioned. 
No. As long as the Woman’s JourNAL is 
published no labored refutation of this ac- 
cusation is necessary; for every one of its 
well-filled columns proves its untruthfulness, 
But we have trespassed too long upon 
your columns; and, having boiled over, will 
subside, only expressing the hope, in clos- 
ing, that the day may not be far distant 
when this honorable senator will be only 
too happy to escort that amiable wife of 
his to the polls. And neither would we be 
greatly surprised if he should some day re- 
tract every one of his harsh, cruel words, 
and frankly acknowledge that Woman Suf- 
frage in Massachusetts had been a grand 
success. WILLtaAM P. PAINTER. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, — 


So ‘long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 

‘atients from out of town can be provided with 
anew accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 














AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 
rPHE same quantity and quality contained in one 


of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


__ 2aw4, — 


WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 


Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
a poeoees by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be bald, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
uested to call. 
aldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim, DR. PIERCE, 


7 Montgomery Place Boston, 
1 





Dress Reform 
COMMITTEE ROOMS. 





Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
cppepvet by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stanc 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explamed. 
(= Orders by mail will be faithfuily filled. 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Er AGENTS WANTED. —_ 3m5__ 


Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 
Increases in Popularity 

qresy, yo and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUPACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
4m13 New Haven, Conn. 


N. A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 


—AND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty_of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 








412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
smi3_ 


— C8ASREDESS, 


IT, 25 handsome Cards, with your 
REA D + hame printed on them, and sam- 
ples of 30 styles of type, price lists, etc., and a copy 
of a 20-column paper, all sent postpaid for 15 cents; 
50 for 25 cents. 5 packs, 25 each 5 names, for 50 cts. 
We have 100 styles. Particulars free. 25 cards, in- 
cluding Snowflake, Marble, Repp, Damask, Granite, 
Plaid, etc., no two alike, with your name on all, for 
25 cts. 6 packs, 6 names, $1. 


THE FAVORITE CHROMO CARD, 


designed yo saya | for our own trade, and can be 
had of no other printers, is the handsomest card that 
has yet appeared. 6 samples, each one different, with 
your name, for ten cts. and stamp; 25 for 30 cts. So 
sure are we that they will sell, that we have ordered 
200,000. Just see them. Samples avd agents terms 
for 3-ct. stamp. 

See our new Paper, the Boston Rambler, 
full of interesting reading matter, only 25 cts. per 
year. Sample copy free. Try us by sending a small 
order first. Say where you saw this. You will al- 
ways find our address in this paper. Address all or- 
ders to G. B. ULLMAN, 12 Winter Street, Boston, 
Mass. 3m13 





A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 


One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO, 

Glenn»? Falls, N. ¥. 3ms 








BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 


are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
employed days improve the evenings, as there are 
bot ay and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFU ME. 


PERFUME FREE, 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that ig tery will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and voeele Perfume, the 

“RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 
low paseo of 50 cts. per ounce, put up in neat 
bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles. 

BARNARD & CO., 415 Washington St. 
3m13 


, ~~. 
LADIES! 
We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


 SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 








THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 


THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person pees be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 

















“opr prent™ 





Retail rooms 53 West Street. 


SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 H St t 
A ee bec aan Toomont Street’ Bosto 1, 
&= Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 10 42 Mm. to” p. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 








Mercantile Savings Institution, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 
"All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institction has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3ms8 








Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
prerty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 

e 7. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont Sq, Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
oston Mass. 3m6 


CALIFORNIA 
othe @ fe . 
THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 

Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NIA and the WesTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in Nortu- 
ERN Iuuinots, Iowa, DAKoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 
Is the short line for NonTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for Mapison, ST. PauL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvuvuta and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overlanc 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


daily. 

New York Office. No. 415 eget) Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 

Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 


W. H. Stennett, Marvin Hvertitt, 


Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago. Gen. Sup‘t. Chicago. 
Eastern. ] 





DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

In charge of MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, (former- 
ly Matron of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children, Boston, Mass.,) assisted by MISS IDA 
EVANS. Agent fro Geo. Frost & Co. Boston. 

New and varied styles of improved under garments. 
Children’s suits also made to order. ly8 


LD 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 

Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 

Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 

to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. . 

Goods packed suitable to ship to any distance. 

We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods. 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. as 2mi4 

GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston, 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 
DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Ketreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o’clock P.M, 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
lyl4 Medical Director. 


Show this to the Children 


©) FINE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS, with 

eJ your name beautifully printed, sent by return 
mail, on receipt of 10cents and3 centstamp. 6 packs, 
6 names, to one address for 60 cts. You will want 
more when you get the first lot. ‘*More than pleased,” 
“Never was so well suited before,”’ are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skilful prin- 
ters and furnish the best of work, and printed nearly 
two million cardsin Feb. 1876. Write name, town 
and State PLAINLY. Address. 

W. C. CANNON, 


30 Kneeland St., Boston Mass. 


Remember, I Challenge the World 


to furnish 
Work Superior to Mine. 


(@-Your cards will be sent by return mail. 
3m10. 


Bilectricity. 
ryyyy 4 
Mrs. Dr. TUCK 

Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, ap) plying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System, Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgiz, Paralysis, Kidney 

rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 
Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 

MRS. DR. TUCKS 
a NJ 

HYGIENIC RETREAT. 

Situated at South Weymouth, fifteen miles from 
Boston. New, Commodious, Light and Airy. This 
retreat is opened for the Hygienic and Botanic treat- 
ment of all Chronic Diseases. Medicated Baths and 
Magnetic treatment given, Electricity used, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia and Scrofula treated with good success, 
Severe cases of Rheumatism permanentiv cured, A 
speciality made of Female Diseases. 

LADIES’ EMPORIUM. 

Mrs. Tuck has opened an office for the sale, not 
only of her own Supporter, but also of Elastic Band- 
ages, Elastic Goods, Trusses, Shoulder Braces, In- 
valid’s Corsets, Healing Appliances, &c., &c. Mrs. 
Tuck has had large experience in fitting Umbillcal 
Ruptures as well as other kinds. 

t office in Boston, every day except Thursday 

from 9 to 4. 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Room 16, or Hygienic Re- 
treat, South Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 


DECALCOMANI Ey 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o! 
24 pp., giving fall instructions in this new 


and beautiful art, sent t-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Tanascapes, Animals, 
Birds, Leng pe Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 
T 


hey can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful nting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts, 5 60 for 60 cts. Ageuts wanted, 
Address 5 L. PATTEN & OO., 162 William Street, New York, 






LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 


<P. DOMESTIC' 


SEWINC 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
c efor Second-hand 
Machines ot every des- 
cription. 


*‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CC. 
Acents Wantep. “@S NEW YORK. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. on 














ql PI) he 
MADAME SECOR, M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women. Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
M. until 4 P. M. 
Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until2. No false in- 
ucements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. Twi 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


RPennaylwvania. 

The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the el t and ¢ d new coll 
building. Clinical instrnction is given in the Wo- 

n’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 

rthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address : 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
4mS North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
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THE FOSTERS’ APPEAL TO THE VOTERS 
OF WORCESTER. 


As you have seen fit to seize upon our 
homestead, and advertise it for sale at pub- 
lec auction, for the sole reason that we have 
refused to pay the taxes which you have as- 
sessed upon it, we deem it our duty to you 
and to the general public to lay before you 
some of the principal reasons which have 
governed our conductin this important mat- 
ter, and to record our solemn protest against 
a course of action on your part whieh is 
entirely subversive of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil liberty, and unworthy of the 
age and nation in which we live. We there- 
fore ask of you a thoughtful consideration 
of the following facts, with such infer- 
ences and conclusions drawn therefrom as 
have a direct bearing upou the question at 
issue. 

There are two radically different and con- 
flicting theories of government, each of 
which finds its advocates in every civilized 
community. One holds that civil govern- 
ment is an ordinance of God, that it exists 
by divine appointment, and that it right- 
fully belongs to those who have the brute 
force to maintain it. Hence the doctrine of 
the ‘divine right of kings,” whichis mere- 
ly the right of the strongest. This is the 
theory of the tyrants and despots of every 
age—a theory which has deluged the earth 
in blood, and made many of its fairest cities 
aheap of smouldering ruins. The other 
theory—the theory which our country has 
formally adopted as its own—is that human 
beings were not made for servitude, sub- 
ject, like brutes, to the will of a master, but 
that ‘‘all men are born free and equal, and 
have certain natural, essential and inaliena- 
ble rights,” for the protection of which 
governments are instituted, and that the 
only legitimate government is that which is 
self-imposed and rests entirely on the con- 
sent of its members, acting through an or- 
ganized body in which all stand as equals. 

‘The body politic,” says the preamble to 
our State Constitution, ‘is formed by a 
voluntary association of individuals; it is 
a social compact by which the whole peo- 
ple covenants with each citizen and each 

citizen with the whole people that all shall 
be governed by certain laws for the com- 
mon good. As this association is voluntary, 
no one can be born into it, nor can any one 
be forced into it and made to assume its 
responsibilities against his will. But if it 
is the free choice of any one to unite with 
the body politic, to share its management 
and to enjoy its protection, its honors, and 
its offices, he ought willingly to assume his 
full share of the necéssary burdens. 

The question of the right of taxation has 
its roots in these different theories of gov- 
ernment, and must be decided in accord- 
ance with the fundamental principles on 
which they are respectively presumed to 
rest. Under the reign of force, whether 
the supreme power be vested in one man 
or in several acting conjointly, the will of 
the ruler is supreme; it asks no consent, it 
permits no appeal. By the theory of the 
government, the property and person of its 
subjects are placed in its custody and are 
subject to its unrestricted control. Under 
this form of government, therefore, the 
right of taxation is unlimited, as is also 
that of confiscation and military conscrip- 
tion. Under the other, however, the ques- 
tion of taxation stands on an entirely differ- 
ent basis. Here every man owns himself 
and consequently owns the product of his 
labor, and neither can be lawfully taken 
from him without his consent, except as a 
penalty for crime. Under a free govern- 
ment the only normal tax is that which is 
self-imposed. They only who are to pay 
the tax have any moral right to assess it. 
To extort money under the forms of taxa- 
tion from the stranger passing through the 
country, or from its native inhabitants who 
are denied a voice in the government is 
simple robbery, and finds no justification 
except in the code of the highwayman and 
the practice of despots. This was the view 
of taxation taken by our revolutionary an- 
cestors, in support of which they fought 
so many bloody battles. The only impor- 
tant question at issue in the discussion which 
culminated in that eventful war was wheth- 
er the colonists should be compelled to pay 
taxes in the assessment of which they were 
denied a voice. 

They had no wish to be exempt from the 
burdens of government, but they did insist 
that those who paid the money should have 
an authoritative voice in its expenditure. 
It was the persistent denial of this just and 
reasonable demand that led to the destrue- 
tion of the hated tea in Boston Harbor and 
eventually wrapped the whole land in the 
flames of civil war, ending in an entire sep- 
aration from the mother country. But, un- 
fortunately for the honor and prosperity of 
the newly emancipated colonies and for the 
cause of liberty throughout the civilized 
world, the advocates of this gospel of free- 
dom were content to construct a national ed- 
ifice which would shelter and protect them- 
selves, regardless of the rights and liberty 
of a large majority of their fellow-citizens 
—women and negroes. In an evil hour, 
through the weakness of their moral natures 
and under the pressure of unusual tempta- 
tion, the heroes of the revolution, ignoring 
the principles to which they had publicly 








pledged *‘their lives, their fortunes and their 
sacred honor,” consented to become the 
founders of a slaveholding, woman-subject- 
ing republic—a republic in many respects 
more cruel and despotic than the monarchy 
from which they had so recently seceded. 
It was in Washington, not in London nor 
Constantinople, that the infamous, anarchi- 
cal and atheistic dictum was proclaimed 
from the bench of the highest civic tribunal 
in the land,, that “the negro has no rights 
which the white man is bound to respect.” 

The theory here announced of the rela- 
tions of the negro to the white man is an 
exact statement of the present practical re- 
lations of all the women of the community, 
black and white, to the men who constitute 
the government; that is, the men who rec- 
ognize, support, and annually renew it with 
their ballots. Under our several constitu- 
tions, State and national, as interpreted by 
the courts, women have no recognized po- 
litical existence whatever, and are known 
to the law only as subjects and wards of 
the government; they have no acknowl- 
edged rights of person or property which 
men are bound to respect. Hence they are 
taxed without their consent, and impris+ 
oned, and hung, without trial by a jury of 
their peers. They have no more voice in 
the enactment of the laws which control 
their dearest earthly interests than have the 
brute animals which minister to our daily 
wants. In the halls of legislation, ‘‘as the 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so they 
open not their mouths,” but accept at the 
hands of their masters as a boon, what free 
men claim and hold as a right. 

The consequences to the nation of this 
persistent denial to Woman of her natural 
right of self-government have been disas- 
trous in the extreme. It has created a po- 
litical aristocracy which contains, in modi- 
fied form, all the inherent vices of the old 
monarchical system. Here, as in the mon- 
archies of the old world, the exercise of 
arbitrary power has thoroughly corrupted 
the ruling class. It has blunted all their 
finer feelings and sensibilities, and made 
them drunken, cruel, brutal, and shockingly 
dishonest and untrustworthy in all their 
official relations with the government. 
Having been taught and accustomed to 
plunder defenseless women under the forms 
of law, calling it taxation, it is not wonder- 
ful that they should sometimes yield to the 
temptation to steal from each other against 
law. It has extinguished the love of liberty 
which characterized the early days of the 
republic, and transformed the glorious prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence, 
which our fathers worshipped and which 
we still profess to revere, into a mere ‘‘series 
of glittering generalities.” 

The official record of the masculine aris- 
tocracy thus created by the political ostra- 
cism of Woman is such that no true Ameri- 
can can look upon it except with feelings 
of shame and profound regret, especially in 
its dealings with the subject class. Its first 
great act of damning infamy was to adopt, 
and virtually nationalize, the slave system, 
and thereby to give up a million American 
women to the avarice and unbridled lust of 
irresponsible masters. It left them with no 
court or tribunal in all the land to which 
they could appeal for protection or redress, 
however great the wrongs inflicted upon 
them, while, at the same time, to lift their 
hand in self-defense was surely to incur the 
penalty of death or of torture far worse 
than death. It has left an ineffaceable stain 
upon the honor of the nation by converting 
its capital into a slave mart, where Ameri- 
can statesmen could sell their own daugh- 
ters on the auction block for the rice swamp 
or the brothel. It has shocked the moral 
sentiments of Christendom by the passage 
of a law which gave up every rood of 
national soil to become free hunting ground 
for slave-catchers and which made it a pen- 
itentiary offense to shelter a hunted slave. 
By tolerating, and even cherishing, the 
hateful and abhorrent slave power till it be 

same too strong for national control, it 
plunged us into a bloody civil war, which 
cost the nation hundreds of thousands of 
lives and thousands of millions of treasure. 
But its greatest and all-prevading wrong is 
to be seen in the fact that, having all the 
sources of wealth and intelligence under 
its control, it has, by its false teaching and 
corrupt social influence, eradicated from 
the bosom of the great mass of the women 
of the republic all native sense of womanly 
dignity and independence, and make them 
content to kiss the hands which forge their 
chains. 

Such, gentlemen, is but a faint and im- 
perfect description of the intrinsic charac- 
ter of the government which you require 
us, by the payment of these taxes, to recog- 
nize and support. With this demand, our 
self-respect, our love of liberty, our sense of 
duty to our country, alike forbid us to com- 
ply. You can come to us, but we cannot 
go to you. Make your government what it 
falsely assumes to be, a bulwark of freedom 
and a dispenser of even-handed justice, and 
none will give it a more cordial and gener- 
al support. We have no desire to be re- 
lieved of our full share of the burdens of a 
just and impartial government. We have 
given our lives to our country’s welfare, 
and are ready for still further sacrifices in 
its behalf. But so long as the government 
shall remain as it is, an absolute and irre- 





sponsible despotism, utterly subverting all 
the God-given and inalienable rights of a 
majority of the people solely on account of 
their sex, we shall neither be cajoled nor 
frightened into giving it recognition or sup- 
port. Formore than a quarter of a century 
have we waited fora favorable answer to 
our demand for justice for Woman, mean- 
while patiently enduring the burdens of an 
unjust and criminal taxation; but you have 
mocked our hopes with cold and heartless 
indifference. 

We shall patiently wait no longer. False 
to the Declaration of Independence, false to 
the fundamental principles of your own 
State constitution, false to all the teachings 
of the religion you profess, you can plunder 
our stables, you can pillage our granery, 
you can rob us of our homestead, the finan- 
cial product of two lives of unusual indus- 
try and economy, and turn us homeless into 
the street as you have already done to one 
of the noblest and most heroic women of 
the Commonwealth, Miss Sarah E. Wall; 
but you cannot silence our testimony by 
word and deed against the cruel wrong you 
are doing to ourcountry and mankind by 
transforming your wives and mothers, who 
should be the queens of a free and glorious 
nation, into mere serfs of a bastard repub- 
lic. In this controversy we are simply 
fighting over again the battles of the revolu- 
tion, only with better weapons ard on a 
higher moral plane. We are patriots and 
freemen, you British and tories; we fight 
for justice, liberty and equality, you for 
prerogative and arbitrary power. You may 
trample us down for the hour by the over- 
powering force of numbers, but we shall 
rise again, and, as in the case of our recent 
successful contest with the slave power, 
history will vindicate the purity of our in- 
tentions and the wisdom of our methods of 
assault, STEPHEN 8. Fosrer, 

Anbsy K. Foster. 

Worcester, Muss., April 7, 1876. 
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PRESIDEN fIAL GOSSIP. 











Olive Logan has been interviewing Mrs. 
Grant. ‘‘My daughter,” said the President’s 
wife, casting an affectionate glance at Mrs. 
Fred Grant, ‘‘is very fond of music, and, 
indeed, sings very prettily herself.” There 
was nothing surprising in this statement. 
I should really like to know if there is any- 
thing this gracious, graceful, willowy young 
lady does unprettily. Mrs. Grant spoke 
affectionately of her other daughter—that 
one who is far away in Merry England, and 
who dwells within a short rail-ride of old 
Southampton, rich with its relics of by- 
gone years—the Bar Gate, the ancient har- 
bor of which Shakspeare speaks, the roman- 
tic Netley Abbey and its traditions con- 
cerning the presence there of good Queen 
Bess. ‘Mrs. Sartoris lives in a most lovely 
part of England,” said I. ‘‘I have visited 
the country round about Southampton fre- 
quently. Lord Palmerston’s estate is near 
there. It would be difficult to find any 
spot in the world more replete with peaceful 
beauties and more rich in point of culture.” 
“‘My daughter lives in a little cottage on 
the estate of Mr. Sartoris,” said Mrs. 
Grant, ‘‘and goes over to the large house 
for her meals. So she has all the pleasures 
and none of the cares of housekeeping.” 
“You have never been to Europe, Mrs. 
Grant?” “No, not yet. But Mr. Grant 
will soon be at leisure, and then no doubt 
we shall go.” 

—- . 
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PROUD OF THEIR SCHOOL. 


The examination of the Attawaugan 
school, taught by Miss Josephine Bartlett, 
a graduate of the State Normal School, was 
held Thursday afternoon. The school is in 
an excellent condition. We have often 
heard that Attawaugan excelled in schools, 
Miss Bartlett is worthy of great praise, 
thoroughly educated, and adapted for the 
position that she fills. Her method of teach- 
ing, and her many ways of presenting new 
ideas to draw the minds of the children out, 
attracted much interest. The object lesson 
was very interesting indeed, showing how 
much could be learned from one small ob- 
ject. The class in phonic analysis was per- 
fect, and also illustrated spelling. Map- 
drawing we never saw better. One of the 
most prominent features among the children 
was the neatness and skill with which they 
used their crayons and pencils, from the 
oldest down to the youngest. A lesson 
printed by one of the smallest girls was 
done so accurately that it could hardly be 
told from type-printing. The Attawaugan 
people have every reason to be proud of 
their school.—N. FE. Journal of Education. 
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POWER TRANSFERRED TO WOMEN. 





The steady transfer of educational respon- 
sibility from the hands of men to those of 
women, whichis one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times, President Eliot to the 
contrary notwithstanding, is well shown in 
the following item: 

“At a meeting of the Superintending 
School Committee of Gardner, Me., held the 
22d inst., the following teachers were elect- 
ed for the current year: Lincoln Street 
grammar school—principal, Miss Ellen 
Sawyer; assistant, Miss Helen W. Clark. 
High Street grammar school—principal, 
Miss Ella J. Morse; assistant, Miss Sarah 
B. Lord. New Mills grammar school—Miss 
Clara E. Donald. Neal Street intermediate 








school—Mrs. P. Williams. Winter Street 
intermediate school—Miss Ella A. Berry. 
Primary city schools—Dresden Street, Miss 
Nettie Mitchell. Maple Street—Miss H. N. 
Burr. New Mills—Miss M. E. Wadsworth. 
Summer Street— Miss A. E. Sprague. Spring 
Street—Miss Clara E. Clark. Rural Schools 
—Libby Hill, Miss Lizzie Pray. Flag Staff 
—Minerva Donald. Miller district—Miss 
Hattie Kenniston. Lawrence district—Miss 
Abbie Smith. Salaries the same as last 
year.” 
SS eS 


MASSACHUSETTS INFANT ASLYUM. 


The annual meeting of the corporation of 
the Massachusetts Infant Asylum was held 
last week. A large number of the friends 
of this well known charity assembled at 
the spacious new building of the society 
near Boylston Station The annual report 
of the officers presents a gratifying exhibit. 
The net proceeds of the recent fair were 
$15,315 70; and the income last year ex- 
ceeded current expenses by $101 98. New 
subscribers to the building fund have been 
received, making an aggregate of $15,700 40. 
The buildings themselves, situated in a 
very healthy location, and constructed with 
special reference to asylum needs, cost $22,- 
404 68. During the year eighty-nine in- 
fants have been cared for at the asylum, 
and thirty-eight discharged after proper 
treatment. Eleven have died, and five are 
now in the hospital. The reports speak in 
terms of hearty approval of the work car- 
ried on by the matron, Miss Clapp, and her 
efficient co-worker, Miss Stockman, and 
hope for an increased prosperity in the fu- 
ture, 
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BOSTON SOCIETY. 





One of the marked features of socicty is 
the lunch, to which ladies only are asked. 
The guests may number forty, or be only 
three or four; from ten to sixteen is the 
usual number. The lunches are abundant 
but not formal, and there is no rule for 
dress; a handsome street costume, with or 
without bonnet; a pretty house dress, dark 
gloves, light gloves, or no gloves at all are 
equally allowable. The guests remain from 
one to two hours, and as they usually know 
each other well, the conversation is frank, 
agreeable, often earnest, and sometimes bril- 
liant. So many ladies here have definite 
public work, or large schemes of philan- 
thropy, that there is no lack of subjects of 
conversation, and not the least danger of 
frivolity and gossip. I dare say that as a 
general rule the talk in mixe@ company is 
of a lighter, more personal, and more socie- 
ty kind than the talk at these smaller lun- 
ches, where a dozen educated women are 
glad to meet and compare notes of work 
and plans. Parties with literary exercises 
still holda prominent place, and must be 
very like the parties of the old Greeks; for 
“Ulysses describes it as his notion of the 
highest enjoyment to sit in a row of silent 
guests and listen to a bard singing, with 
ample meat and drink upon the table.” 
Now the bards recite or lecture, but that 
change is slight.—Boston Correspondence of 
Worcester Spy. 
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THE WISDOM OF SOP. 


‘*A little scoundrel of an Ass, happening 
to meet with a Boar, had a mind to be arch 
upon him. ‘And so brother,’ says he, 
‘Your humble servant.’ The Boar some- 
what nettled at his familiarity, bristled up 
to him, and told him he was surprised to 
hear him utter so impudent an untruth, and 
was just going to show his noble resent- 
ment by giving him a rip in the flank; but, 
wisely stifling his passion, he contented 
himself with only saying, ‘Go you sorry 
beast! I could be easily revenged of you, 
but I do not care to foul my tusks with the 
blood of so base a creature.’ ”’ 

Twenty-five centuries have not worn out 
the wit or the wisdom of the fable, and I 
would protest against the spirit of your 
correspondent in the last Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, and against the cruelty of forcing such 
notoriety upon the modest and retiring 
member from Canton. He who, with char- 
acteristic humility, places himself side by side 
withAbou Ben Adhem, whose ‘‘name” in the 
‘book of gold” ‘‘led all the rest.” Appar- 
ently neither ‘‘born to” greatness, nor hav- 
ing achieved ‘‘greatness,” is it kind by a 
petty persecution to ‘‘thrust” upon him the 
‘‘greatness” of a martyr? 

Should we not rather strive so to increase 
the demand for ‘‘Rising Sun Stove Polish,” 
that its maker would have little leisure to 
concoct his bursts of Legislative eloguence? 
Although [am not quite sure but that half 
a dozen of his ilk in the House would turn 
the balance in our favor. 8. 

Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA. 





Minnesota is trying the experiment of Wo- 
man Suffrage in a limited and cautious way, 
but by the adoption of a method, which 
will perhaps go far to solve the problem by 
testing results. A law passed by the Leg. 
islature, last winter, extended to Woman 
the right to hold the office of school director, 
and the right to vote for candidates for 
that office. Wherever there were vacancies 
on School Boards, therefore, the women 
took their prescribed but unaccustomed 
part in the local elections on Tuesday last. 

The Minneapolis papers report that, in 








the portion of the city east of the Migs. 
issippi River. which is usually democratic 
the Democrats nominated two of their most 
popular men, and the Republicans two of 
their most effective women, and the ladies— 
Mrs. Charlotte Van Cleve and Mrs. Char. 
lotte Winchell—were elected by 145and 148 
majority. There were no noisy appeals, and 
only one meeting was held, which was ad- 
dressed by women, but the canvass, though 
quiet, was earnest, and several hundred |q- 
dies availed themselves of the right to vote. 
The Tribune of that city says: ‘Separate 
boxes had been provided for the ladies, and 
to the credit of their big and brawny broth. 
ers, be it said, they were everywhere treated 
with the highest courtesy and respect, and 
one would hardly suspect from a casual ob- 
servation that anything unusual was trans. 
piring in political or social life. Nearly al] 
the ladies voting came in groups, from four 
to six in number, the men stepping aside 
until their ballots were placed in the spe- 
cial Ceposit provided for them, and then the 
party would leave for home, leaving their 
brothers somewhat astounded that Woman 
Suffrage could be so courteously and ef- 
fectively demonstrated. Occasionally a 
lady appeared alone, but the rule was large- 
ly in favor of the grouping programme.” 
oo 


WOMEN LAWYERS. 


In 1869, Mrs. B.A. Mansfield was admitted 
to the bar of Iowa under a statute provid- 
ing that ‘‘any white male person” with the 
requisite qualifications should be licensed 
to practice, by virtue of a statute providing 
that ‘‘words importing the masculine gen- 
der only, may be extended to females,” and 
the court held that ‘‘the affirmative declara- 
tion that male persons may be admitted is 
not animplied denial to the right of fe- 
males.” (See Legal News, February 9, 1870.) 

Missouri, under a statute providing that 
‘‘any person” possessing certain qualifica- 
tions may be licensed and admitted to the 
courts, including the Supreme Court of 
that State, in April, 1870, admitted Miss 
Barkaloo and Miss Phebe Cousins. (See 
Legal News, April 9, 1870. 

Michigan, under a statute using the word 
‘‘citizen,” admits women to practice. 

Maine, under a similar statute, admitted, 
in 1872, Mrs. C. H. Nash to the Supreme 
Court. (See Legal News, October 26, 1872.) 

In the District of Columbia, Mrs. B. A. 
Lockwood was admitted, in 1870, and Char- 
lotte E. Ray, in 1872, on graduating from 
Harvard University. 

Illinois has recently made Legislative pro- 
vision for the admission of women and Mrs, 
Myra Bradwell, editor of the Legal News, 
has a large practice in that State. The last 
addition is Miss Mary F. Perry, admitted 
lately to the practice of law in Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Miss Lavinia Goodell, who was admitted 
to the bar, at Janesville, Wisconsin, about a 
year ago, has appeared before the Supreme 
Court, at Madison, with an application for 
admission to its bar, with a written argu- 
ment to enforce the same. 

ps a 
THE COMING MAN A WOMAN. 

The Rome [N. Y.] Sentinel says: 

When we remember that the Republic is 
about to enter its second century, and re- 
flect how few men can depend with any 
confidence on the button at the back of the 
neck-band on a shirt, it seems as though civ- 
ilization is almost a failure. 

The Oakland [Cal.] Transeript replies: 

Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! thou ‘‘Ro- 
man” cur, and no longer bay the moon on 
civilization. A button and _ button-hole 
have been invented and patented, and will 
soon be presented to the public, upon which 
“a mancan depend with confidence, and a 
woman did it.” With Woman at the front 
the civilization of the next century will be 
assured. The coming man is undoubtedly 
a woman. 


ii SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, 
April 24, at 3.30 P.M. Poetical picnic. 


Elocution,.—Mies ©. 8. Colby, Teacher of Voice 
Culture, gives especial attention to defective speech. 

References: Professors Jas. E. Murdock, Stacy 
Baxter, and Faculty of the School of Oratory. 

Address, 9) West Springfield street, Boston. 4w14 














Ladies’ and Gents’ Dining Saloon, 
261 Washington street. 


Second flight. Dinners as per bill of fare accom- 
panying, 35 cents. Dinner from 11 till 4. Bill of 
are: Soups—Pea, vegetable, tomato, macaroni, veT- 
micelli, chicken, chowder, fish, clam, oyster. Roast 
—Sirloin, beef, lamb, turkey, cranberry sauce; £00se, 
apple sauce; chicken, brown gravy; duck, jelly; ven- 
ison, currant jelly. Boiled—Boiled leg of mutton, 
caper sauce; boiled chicken, boiled turkey, celery 
sauce. Fish—Salmon, mackerel, Cod, bluefish, Span- 
ish mackerel, halibut cusk. Puddings—Tapioca, 
sago, rice, baked Indian, apple, apple shallot. Eng- 
lish plum, brandy sauce; cranberry, wine sauce. Pies 
—Apple, cranberry, custard, squash, mince, Washing- 
ton, blueberry. " Vegetables— Tomatoes, potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, turnips, squash. All Pastry home 
made. Best of cooking. MRS. ROBINSON, propt!- 
etress, This dinner 35 cents. Also breakfast and 
supper. Imli 


CORTICELL 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. When you cannot procure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
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